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Eleven 


This is Dek Unu Magazine. In Esperanto, dek unu means "eleven." Eleven 
images from a single artist. Eleven artists in eleven solo issues each year. 

Dek Unu publishes the work of a new photoartist in each issue. The artist's work 
and words are featured alone and in individual focus as the sole purpose for each 
issue of the magazine. Unlike other arts and letters magazines which might look 
for work from a variety of artists to support an editorial staff's theme, at Dek Unu, 
theme and imagery are always each artist's own. 


This Month 


Dek Unu is delighted to have New York-based artist-photographer Lynn Saville’s 
amazing work to start its fifth year of publication. As Covid -19 restrictions 
continued and confinement became increasingly intolerable, she longed to 
break out of the box of her apartment and to take a “road trip.” A longer road 
trip was too dangerous, but New York City’s elevated rail lines, then largely 
empty of people and thoroughly wiped down every night, she decided, would 
work. The images in this collection clearly prove her point. 


Saville specializes in twilight urban landscapes and, for the past year, she has 
found inspiration in the ELs, creating deeply detailed studies of electrically-lit 
concrete and steel, rendered in needle-sharp focus and jewel-like color. She 
uses the special light of the “blue” and "golden" hours, the slivers of half-light 
when the sun is still just below the horizon, to change our perception of the city 
from industrial grit to almost celestial glow. This kind of photography is difficult; 
twilight images by pros and civilians alike can easily be harsh, blurry, under- 
exposed, examples of the limitations of both film and digital sensors. Saville’s 
images, however, built with wisdom, patience, and masterful command of the 
medium, reward us with shadows full of detail, deftly-blended lights, and 
seemingly limitless depth-of-field. The closer we look, the more there is to see. 


While, in normal times, morning twilight sees all the incoming commuters from 
Connecticut and New Jersey and evening twilight traffic would include travelers 
to busy restaurants, noisy clubs, and theatres full of songs, these streets are 
empty, the volume is reduced, the tempo is molto largo, and, thanks to Lynn 
Saville, the twilight reveals scenery unseen, and, perhaps, a little night music. 


Train Tracks 


The sight of a train approaching, even a subway train, speaks of magical journeys. 


Elevated Platform at West 125th Street 


The glow-ow-ow-ow of echoing platform lights marks time. 
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Elevated Structures 


| love the paintings of the Precisionists Sheeler & Demuth, especially Sheeler's River Rouge 
series. 


Ford America 


Edward Hopper said he just wanted to paint the light on the side of a building. 


Below the El 


From the very high Smith & Ninth Street platform in Brooklyn, one has an almost aerial view 
of the industrial architecture below. 


Water Tower from Smith & Ninth Street 


Water towers sometimes remind me of rockets in a turn of the century H. G. Wells story. They 
are like one of the city’s past futures. 


Moon Over Brooklyn 


One night in Brooklyn. 


Ghost Train 


Stillness and motion as a train speeds into the station. 


Elevated Tracks 


Traveling toward abstraction ... 


Train Front Window 


The tracks ahead are seen through two sooty windows. At first, | wanted to travel with a 
bottle of Windex to clean all the train windows. But, this wasn’t practical, and | gradually 
made my peace with the soot and dirt, which lend a kind of blurry sepia effect to the image. 


Under the Viaduct 


This infrastructure seems to support the heavy weight of a roadway on delicate spider legs. 


Hi, Lynn! Another artist finding beauty during the plague! 


During the 2020 covid lockdown, | went for walks most evenings 
but felt the urge to take a “road trip” to explore new places. | took 
the elevated subway to Marcy Avenue in Williamsburg, Brooklyn. 
Riding across the Williamsburg Bridge into Brooklyn at twilight 
was beautiful and thrilling...giving me a high perspective over the 
urban terrain, like a bridge over the city. The elevated trains and 
platforms are historic and have quirky architectural shapes. 
Visually, | was immediately inspired to photograph from the 
moving trains and the stations, as well as from the street. I’m 
working on this project now. | plan to visit a variety of trains and 
stations and every elevated subway line in a variety of lighting 
conditions and weather. 


©Miska Draskoczy 
Alone. Out at night. In a city that’s famously dangerous? 


| have often photographed in quiet and empty areas — | often 
prefer the feeling of solitude in certain places at twilight and night. 
| try to keep alert to where other people are and keep looking 
around and behind me if | feel uneasy. During covid there were 
far fewer people and far fewer cars. But many people would take 
walks and there was a sense of pedestrian life in parks and on 
many streets which might have been more quiet in normal times. 


You're a New Yorker by choice, a "transplant." 

| was born in Durham, North Carolina. My parents were professors 
at Duke, my mother in music (she led the madrigal singers), and 
my father in economics. Until | was about 8, my paternal grand- 
mother lived with us, quietly and discretely. She had been a skilled 
dressmaker and | was told that she had made dresses for Fannie 
Brice. Influenced by that fact, | became interested in fashion 
design and | went to graduate school at Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, 
New York. | had longed to travel to New York City from the age of 
5 when my parents took us there en route to Italy, where they had 
year-long sabbaticals. | intended to study fashion design; however, 
like one of the disciples, | was recruited into the photography MFA 
program. Actually, it was a family tradition; my father and older 
brother were both avid amateur photographers. Once | had 
enrolled in the photography program, | began photographing New 
York City at all times of day and night. 


Do you remember the first "decent" photo you made? 
Perhaps the one that started everything? 


My first memorable photo was the "decisive moment" for me. While 
| was an undergraduate at Duke, | took a one-credit photography 
class. | photographed out from a car window as a fellow student 
drove slowly around Durham. | quickly took a photo of a scary- 
looking man crossing the street near the car. When | developed 
the print, | was amazed that | felt the same momentary fear | had 
felt in the car as the print emerged from the developer in the 
darkroom. | immediately understood the potential power of 
photography. 


Your work is both technically well-crafted and aesthetically 
well-seen. How did you get to be so good? 


As a young student at Pratt, | concentrated on black & white 
photography. One of my favorite artists is Edgar Degas, whose 
monoprints and paintings inspired me. | carefully studied the 


way Degas portrayed light and shadow in his work. | even went to 
the ballet repeatedly to sneak photographs from a high-up seat in 

the audience. Then | experimented with a variety of films and film 
developers and printing paper to achieve the chiaroscuro effects | 

saw in Degas’ work. 


| took some drawing and sculpture classes at Duke and at Pratt. | 
found them to be very nourishing lessons. Each professor taught 
us about light and shadow, color, depth & volume, horizon line, 
scale, etc. It was extremely inspiring. And George McNeil told us 
that, as artists, “never give in to failure of nerve.” 


Age 3, Durham, North Carolina 
©Lloyd Saville 


And now, you teach. Is there a particular focus for your 
teaching? A message you always try to send to students? 


| teach workshops through the International Center of Photography, 
Center Santa Fe, and New York University. | tell students how to 
find interesting locations, observe changes in light, and appreciate 
the importance of camera angle and composition. | love to show 
them the work of some of my favorite artists from the past: for 
example, photographers like Eugene Atget, Lartigue, and Ted 
Cronin and painters like Van Gogh, Degas, and de Chirico. | show 
my work together with that of other artists. I’m not worried that they 
will imitate me, because even if they had that intention, their work 
would still be unique to them. 


A teacher can almost always easily identify a special teacher, 
from the past who showed how it's done. Yours? 


My artistic life as a photographer really began at Pratt Institute, 
where | went to study fashion design after graduating from Duke. | 
studied photography with Philip Perkis, who has a zen-like 
approach to teaching. He is unusually sensitive to students’ 
individual needs in the moment. He is observant and very 
intelligent — so could quietly help direct one’s approach to the 
subject matter and not hurt one’s feelings. (| quickly transferred out 
of the fashion design department and switched to photography.) 


Teachers only rarely hear from former students. but you are 
mounting a tribute exhibition to your teacher, Philip Perkis. 


| got the idea of organizing the exhibition several years ago. | had 
lunch with Philip and | felt that he had not been adequately celebra- 
ted when he got to retirement age. He has continued to photograph 
constantly and exhibit and publish his fine work in the US, Mexico, 
and Korea. He has scores of former students and followers who feel 
the same sense of gratitude towards him. A group of us met in 
person and made a formal proposal for the show and were happy to 
have secured a well-located venue on the Museum Mile on Fifth 
Avenue, The Church of the Heavenly Rest. The exhibit is entitled: 
The Magic Is in the Seeing: the Creative Legacy of Philip Perkis. 
The show consists not only of photographs (and books) by Philip 
Perkis, but a photograph from each of approximately 40 former MFA 
students of Philip’s, many of whom are teachers of photography. The 
show opens September 12 and runs through November 1, 2021. 


Creating a show is an enormous job, especially for anyone with 
an already-busy professional career. 


Four of us work together as KELA (Kristin Holcomb, Ellen 
Wallerstein, Abby Robinson, and |). We collaborate organically. 
Kristin is fantastic at organizing the excel charts, communicating 
with the organizers at the Church, etc. Ellen and Abby are very good 
at writing and editing. Abby designed the invitation and commu- 


communicates with Philip and his wife Cyrilla Mosenter. We are 
harmonious and devoted to this tribute to Philip Perkis. | don’t 
know if | would plan to curate another show. | do like the feeling 
of “giving back” so this project seems natural. 


Talk about your creativity. Where do ideas come from: work 
first, concept later? Or great idea followed by search for 
imagery? 


| use a variety of approaches. Sometimes | am pursuing images 
for a preconceived idea or project. Other times, | am just 
wandering. As a matter of fact, when | am not photographing, 
people often tend to ask me for directions, but when I’m 
photographing, people ask me if | need directions. Sometimes it’s 
best that the photographs are, as one of my friends put it, 
“profoundly undetermined.” 


Take us through your workflow. How do you get from idea to 
finished piece? 


| go out to photograph almost every evening depending on the 
light quality. | have two digital cameras and | choose one or the 
other based on my planned destination. 


My Sony A7r4 is good for photographing new locations where | 
am scouting and photographing because it is small and versatile. 
This is helpful when I’m on a moving subway as well as quickly 
responding to changing subject matter. | usually hand-hold the 
Sony and quickly shift the ISO to suit the light on and motion of 
the subject. 


| bring the Fuji GFX when | have a specific site in mind and | 
expect to photograph in a more limited area and often use a 
tripod. It’s a larger, medium-format camera, and working with it is 
slower, more deliberate, more like working with a view camera. If 
I’m walking and quickly shooting in areas where there are people | 
might include in the image, | feel freer to use the Sony. 


When | return to my studio, | put the images onto two hard drives and 
charge my batteries so I’m all set for the next night of photographing. 


Among some, printing is a rarity; but, for you, "finished" 
means "printed?" 


Yes, | edit the images on my laptop, sometimes making small proof 
prints. When I’m ready to enlarge to 8 x 10 or larger, | work with My 
Own Color Lab in New York City, where | “sit down with” an expert 
printer and we further edit my images and we make 8 % x 11 “test 
prints.” These | put on my magnetic wall at my studio where | can 
see them at all times of day & night — a practice that allows me to 
decide which images | want to include in my portfolio and show to 
my gallery. | store average-size prints in a portfolio box, ready to go 
when | have a curator or visiting my studio or | want to show them to 
someone. | have had several traveling shows and my studio has a 
number of framed prints, some of which are easy to display and 
others are wrapped in plastic from the last show. 


SS Ses 


In Scanno, Italy, 1998 
©Giovanni Bucci 


Do you ever go back to analog for anything? 


| was a die-hard analog photographer, but when | was printing color 
in a print darkroom, | could see that the color balances were very 


tricky to fine-tune. So, when digital cameras were perfected 
enough to make a good file, | was ready to switch to digital. My 
husband told me that when | emerged from color printing in my 
home darkroom wearing a mask, | looked like | was a world war 
one soldier — with a gas mask. 


| still own two analog cameras, which | like a lot — a small Ebony 
view camera, which holds 6cm x 9cm roll film, and a Fujifilm 6 x 
4.5. | work almost exclusively in digital recently, but | don’t rule out 
experimenting with one of the analog cameras. 


Most of us, at least in the beginning, have supported our fine 
art practice with side jobs. Any interesting ones? 


| take commercial photography assignments which include 
corporate portraits and events. One of my favorite assignments 
was photographing a lecture given by the late Ruth Bader 
Ginsberg. | took a photograph of her kissing her husband in the 
aisle just before she went on stage. A biographer told me that 
Justice Ginsberg had the print in her home and that she told the 
biographer to please include the photograph in the finished biog- 
raphy. My income consists of art sales, teaching a photography 
workshop or two (primarily at the International Center of Photog- 
raphy), and freelance photography assignments. 


Yours is not an overtly “feminist” art. Do you think of 
yourself in those terms? How is it for women in the fine art 
photo business? 


| don’t think of myself as a feminist artist, because feminism is not 
part of my subject matter; but | do support the role of women in the 
arts. | am honored to have my work represented by Yancey 
Richardson. in New York. who exhibits women artists frequently. 
My other galleries in Paris, Milan, Charlotte, Boston, and San 
Diego are all very good at exhibiting female artists. 


After they've found some success, most photo-artists dream of 
publishing a book. You have published four! 


| did my first book, beginning my whole series of books of night 
photography, with Acquainted With the Night, night cityscapes in 
black and white from the US, Portugal, Greece, and India. Philip 
Fried and | combined images and poetry, inspired by the Robert 
Frost poem from which it gets its title. In 2009, | did Night/Shift, 80 
color photographs of New York, in hardcover and larger format, 
published by Random House/Monacelli Press. Dark City followed, in 
2015, including color images of changing urban landscapes in 
Maine, Massachusetts, Ohio, New Jersey, and New York. And, the 
most recent in print is Lost: New York, part of a larger series titled 
Lost, curated by Kris Graves. It focuses on my favorite city of light 
— New York. Covers below, with a URL to link to a site for sales. 
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Night/Shift 


https://www.lynnsaville.com/books/ 


All of the images in this series are extraordinary, but Moon 
Over Brooklyn is a stunner. Why does it work so well? 


By lifting travelers above automobile and pedestrian traffic, el 
tracks and platforms provide a unique perspective on the urban 
environment. Seen from street level, the city is experienced as 
fragments, blocks, and corners. But from the higher vantage point 
of a moving train or the platform of a station, one may see not just 
parts of a neighborhood but an expanse of skyline, structures on 
the roofs of buildings, and the geometry of urban terrain. El 
structures themselves interact in fascinating ways with nearby 
streets and buildings, providing framing for complicated compo- 
sitions. Looking down on cafes, restaurants, and gathering places 
— street corners, alleyways, and courtyards — creates an intimacy 
one doesn't see from the street. 


For me, the change from daylight to moonlight and artificial light 
seems to awaken the city's own dreams, apart from the business 
and errands of its inhabitants. These dreams appear to be 
expressed in basic shapes and patterns, as if the infrastructure 
were communing with its own geometry while distracting details 
are hidden in shadow. 


Thanks, Lynn! What's next? Do you have plans for the near 
(or distant) future? 


| have a solo show in January in Milan, Italy, at Alessia Paladini 
Gallery. And | plan for the Elevated project to be the subject of solo 
exhibitions and to be included in group shows. | would like to also 
see it as a book. 


Links and Resources 


Website: www.lynnsaville.com 

Instagram: instagram.com/Lynn_Saville 
Twitter: twitter.com/LynnSaville1 

LinkedIn: linkedin.com/in/lynn-saville-177b474 
Facebook: facebook.com/lynn.saville1 


Eleven 

This is Dek Unu Magazine. In Esperanto, dek unu means "eleven." Eleven 
images from a single artist. Eleven artists in eleven solo issues each year. 

Dek Unu publishes the work of a new photoartist in each issue. The artist's work 
and words are featured alone and in individual focus as the sole purpose for 
each issue of the magazine. Unlike other arts and letters magazines which 
might look for work from a variety of artists to support an editorial staff's theme, 
at Dek Unu, theme and imagery are always each artist's own. 


This Month 


As evidenced by the world total of tourist photos of the inside of cathedrals 
and through the windows of air-conditioned buses, a country’s visitors do 
not often see or walk the back streets. And as perhaps a similar number 
of credit card receipts might testify, interactions with cashiers and wait staff 
are far more common than real contacts with the locals. October’s 
featured artist, Kip Harris, presents images from his large, international, 
multi-year study of workers at their jobs. Drawn from his travels for 
business and pleasure, these are portraits of real people, in their own 
environments, free of pretense and staging for tourists and tips. Above and 
beyond his technical skill, and in spite of differences in language and 
location, Harris has acquired a knack for authentic personal engagement 
with his “locals” and his “cathedrals” are workshops and storefronts off the 
beaten path. Quoting from Prufrock, Kip says his subjects, encountered in 
their own workplaces, do not need “to prepare a face to meet the faces 
that you meet.” These faces are striking in their honesty, their purpose, 
and their pride. 


Harris grew up in a small farming community in Idaho. He holds degrees in 
English literature from Dartmouth College, in humanities from the University 
of Chicago, and architecture from the University of Utah. He was a principal 
of FFKR Architects in Salt Lake City for nearly 30 years. He now lives on the 
South Shore of Nova Scotia in an 1823 cottage overlooking St. Margarets 
Bay. He and his wife created Company X Puppets (a highly portable puppet, 
dance, theater group established to present intimate mixed media works). 


Shoe Repairman, Buenos Aires 


| had spent the morning in an indoor mercado in Buenos Aires. The lighting wasn’t great and 

| was having trouble finding material. | left the shopping area and walked around the exterior 
of the building and found a dark shop that didn’t appear to be open. Looking closer, | saw a 
man at work and walked in. He was surprised to be asked if | could take his photo and perhaps 
annoyed by the interruption but the light quality was too good to pass up. 


Presser, Varanasi 


While most of the tourist interest in Varanasi is along the banks of the Ganges, the interior 
streets are filled with local activity. This presser is using an iron where burning charcoal is 
placed inside the iron. The entire operation is on the street and passersby gossip and comment 
on the work. My wife’s day job for many years was as a costumer. She is a compulsive ironer 
and many of my shots of people dealing in some way with fabric are taken for her. 


Cooking Oil Merchant, Jaipur 


“Cooking Oil Merchant’ was taken as a sort of homage to Cartier-Bresson and his famous 
image, taken in Valencia, Spain, 1933, where one lens of a gentleman’s glasses is a silver 


reflection. My subject was very patient in allowing me to move around so that | could catch a 
similar effect. 


Image: “Inside the Sliding Doors of the Bullfight Arena.” Scan taken from 
The Decisive Moment, Henri Cartier-Bresson, facsimile production and 
printing by Gerhard Steidl, 2014, original Simon and Schuster, July 1952. 


Clara Warming Up, Havana 


The Ballet Nacional de Cuba, like most large ballet companies, uses its Christmas season 
performances of The Nutcracker as a money maker. Children are included as performers and 
this always brings in the parents, grandparents, and extended families. The premier role for 
the young dancers is that of Clara who is typically the best female dancer coming out of the 
associated dance school. | was back stage before a performance of The Nutcracker in the 
Great Theatre of Havana in December, 2011, and captured that year’s Clara watching herself 
warming up. 


Plastic Recyclers, Mumbai 


The United Nations Habitat program defines slums as informal settlements that lack one or 
more of the following five conditions: access to clean water, access to improved sanitation, 
sufficient living area that is not overcrowded, durable housing, and secure tenure. The Dharavi 
slum in Mumbai lacks all five. 


This is one of the largest slums in Asia and, with a population of 720,000 per square mile, 

one of the most densely populated areas in the world. It grew out of the British relocation of 
polluting industries into the area in the 1850s. The population is multiracial and multicultural. 
Approximately a quarter of a million people work in recycling. Household enterprises generate 
over one billion US dollars per year. Dharavi is subject to floods and epidemics but is 
consistently rebuilt. It was used in the film Slumdog Millionaire. 


Fisherman, Kochi 


Fort Kochi, in the southern Indian district of Kerala, is famous for its fisherman and open air fish 
markets. Fresh fish are brought directly from the water to the market. Big game fish tend to be 
caught from the armada of small boats that roam the waters but many of the smaller fish are 
taken directly from the shoreline by fisherman casting nets or from boats pulling nets behind 
them. This gentleman was removing fish from the nets he had used from the boat he is standing 
next to and placing them in a plastic bucket to be taken to the market. 


Carnival Techie, Kerala 


Many religious events in India have a sort of carnival sideshow that is part of the festivities. At 
the Feast of St. Sebastian held in Cherthala, a multi-acre site near the church is converted into 
a series of food outlets, craft sales, fireworks booths, rides for children and adults. We arrived 
early enough in the day to be able to see part of the set up for the carnival side. This gentleman 
is setting up a sugar cane booth. The sugar cane is used to sweeten drinks or is chewed after 
being cut into short sticks. 


Laundry Folder, Dhobi Khana 


This image might be better entitled “Laundry Folder Watcher.” This gentleman was sitting on 

a shelf watching his wife fold laundry that had been washed by hand in a communal laundry. 
While she was hard at work, he retained a certain regal aura reinforced by the wristwatch he so 
proudly displayed. This was originally shot in color but then converted to black and white because 
of the powerful and dramatic light coming through the window. 


Street Sweeper, Azcuenaga 


Many of the small rural towns in Argentina have unpaved roads. A common sight along these 
streets is people sweeping the area in front of their homes. For many this happens several times 
a day. The gentleman shown here was sweeping his section of road edge when | asked if | could 
take his photo. With a look that might be called, “Argentinian Gothic,” he patiently complied. 


Ear Cleaner, Hanoi 


A lot happens in the streets of Vietnam: food preparation, cock fights, open air bars, scooter 
repair, computer part exchanges, hair stylists, personal hygiene of all sorts. Barber shops on 
the street are common, as are ear cleaners. Like in India, ear cleaning appears to be a valued 
profession. 


This photo is typical of many of mine where | use mirrors / reflections to be able to create a sort 
of cubist-style portrait. | like being able to see more than one aspect of a person / situation at the 
same time. | also use mirrors as a way of seeing but not being seen. 


Accounting Wall, Hoi An 


This shot was taken in a Buddhist temple in the city of Hoi An, Vietnam. The pieces of paper on 
the wall are receipts for donations that are used to purchase incense coils. The coils are hung 
from the ceiling of the temple. The ritual is a bit like that of purchasing and lighting candles in 
Catholic churches. The man with the iPad takes your donation and keeps tract of the accounting. 
There is a different group of people who do the calligraphy. 


The roots of your At Work series go way back! 


Working has always been something | enjoyed. From my first real 
job on an asphalt crew at sixteen through to managing a large 
architectural design group, | found work to be that which defined 
me. | remember being advised by older construction workers that, 
while | was a hard worker, | should stay in school and “do some- 
thing.” | found they were far more profoundly dedicated to craft and 
honest labor than my fellow Ivy League students, who tended to 
look for the easy way to do something. 


Growing up in southeastern Idaho in the 1950s, you learned how to 
work early. There was a “spud harvest vacation” from school for two 
weeks each fall. School children would work in the fields helping 
harvest potatoes, often leaving home at dawn and returning at 
dusk. | remember “digging spuds” starting when | was nine or ten 
years old. We were paid seven cents a sack. 


| worked a variety of jobs: as warehouse stocker, map reader, 
janitor, paperback manager of a book store, construction worker, 
sports store clerk, and speechwriter for a US Congressional 
candidate. After grad school at the University of Chicago and three 
years teaching at a private school in the Sierras, | went back to 
school at the University of Utah. The lights were on all night in the 


architecture building. | figured that if people were willing to spend 
that much time working on something, it must have some magic. 


Regardless of language or location, your images show a clear 
engagement with each of your subjects. How do you do that? 


When people are in their own workplaces, they are most at ease 
with themselves. They do not need “to prepare a face to meet the 
faces that you meet.” | try to stand and watch a little before 
photographing to convey my appreciation for the worker’s skill and 
engagement. A man’s work is his life and should be respected. It 
also gives me a chance to have eye contact and that makes all the 
difference. Where it is not possible to ask permission to shoot, | try 
to capture what each worker might wish to say about himself. 


There is a Taoist phrase: “wei wu wei,” which has been translated 
a number of ways, but the one | like best is “doing, not doing.” 
When one has become a complete master of an action, he no 
longer has to think about how to perform the act but has become 
the act himself. | look for this mastery and hope to record it. 

| feel it is important to convey to the subject that | have respect for 
both his work and his space. | approach slowly with a very small 
camera that is hand held. | only use available light. | have found 
that a very soft voice works wonders. Being able to show the 
adjacent workers the image on the LCD screen sometimes encour- 
ages them to want to be photographed. They also know when 
you’ve captured the real thing and may suggest you do it again. 
They are great editors. 


How did the photography thing start for you? 


| had always assumed that walking around with a camera made 
you simply look for things to photograph—to look at the world 
through “Kodachrome eyes.” After completing an emotionally 


draining architectural project, | took a sabbatical from my job and 
traveled through England, Scotland, and Ireland with a backpack. 
My wife suggested that | take her camera along to document what | 
was doing. When | started using her camera, | realized that | could 
see the world more precisely and accurately through the lens than 
without it. It made me look more carefully. When | got back home, | 
took a couple of darkroom classes. This was back in 1990. | started 
photographing seriously from that time on, during vacations and to 
document my wife’s choreography projects. | stopped working full- 
time in 2004 when we moved to Nova Scotia and | began to submit 
my work for shows and publication more regularly. 


Most photographers remember an early photo that started it 
all; one that "worked." Do you remember yours? 


Magna Taco Time 1991 


Most of my early photographs were either documentary or copycat. 
| got pretty good at finding things to photograph that “looked pretty” 
or were attempts to do a Lewis Baltz or an Atget. People liked 
some of them but for me they seemed timid or voyeuristic. The first 
image that felt like something closer to how | looked at the world 
was taken in a fast food outlet in the scruffy little town of Magna, 
Utah. It was November and raining. | was trying out a new camera 
(Mamiya 6). My wife and I were the only people in the restaurant 
except for a young girl quietly crying over her taco. The photo 


seemed to capture the desperation of suburbia and the plight of 
people locked into that world. | still like the photo. It was the first 
time | was able to use composition, texture, and light to convey 

what | wanted to say. 


The range of your experience is extraordinary. Talk about how 
all of that influences your photography. 


| think that everything you do impacts your creative work. Just as 
repeating some of Joseph Albers color experiments makes you 
more attuned to how one color changes the perception of another, 
no part of experience stands alone. I’m a big advocate of an 
enormously wide education and variety of work experience. 


| got much better at filing and sorting and organizing by having 
been a clerk in bookstores. How | work on my property is impacted 
by having spent time in the fields as a kid. | enjoy reshaping land- 
scapes because of the topographical understanding gained by 
doing site plans. | photograph seascapes because | walk my dog 
along the Atlantic every day. Having worked as a construction 
laborer makes it easier for me to approach people working with 
their hands. 


Architectural training is good preparation for understanding basic 
composition but | was never interested in the stiff and formal world 
of architectural photography, in part, because it never moved. 
Designing large projects is a very collaborative endeavor. My last 
design project had more than 100 people working on it in four 
countries and three states. Photography allows me, alone, to be in 
control of an entire process. If | fail, it is my fault. If | don’t like what | 
am doing, | can change. Creating construction documents is about 
getting details right. It is very precise and methodical. That is what 
editing a photograph is like. Everything matters. People will not die 
if you don’t get it right but it makes you careful and patient. 


In traveling, | have concluded that we are complex critters who 
make better associations if we know more. The more we experi- 
ence of other cultures the more we are tolerant of our own. 


The images in this issue are a small part of a very much 
larger At Work project. How long have you been at it? 


The first At Work image was taken in Hong Kong. | was there to 
review furniture being made mostly by hand for a long-term client of 
our firm. The shop was on the top floor of a high rise right in the 
flight path of Kai Tak Airport. The roof was used for kiln drying 
lumber. My job was to check on the correctness of their work, but 
what | was interested in was how they did it. 


Luk’s Artistic Furniture, Hong Kong, 1990 
When | started traveling to “less developed” countries, | found 
myself taking more and more photographs of people doing what 
they do in their own workplaces. | enjoyed both their craft and their 
pleasure in creating with their hands. The number of these sorts of 
images grew and grew. 
You’ve traveled the world. On your own? With photo tours? 
Most of my travel before 2010 was on my own as part of a vacation. 


| became more interested in street photography and decided to do a 
photo workshop in Mexico with Harvey Stein. That trip and the 


exposure to the way Harvey works changed my approach. | became 
less timid about going right up to someone and asking if | could take 
a picture. Since 2010, I’ve done a number of other workshops and 
individual trips. My favorite place to photograph is in northern India. 
The most difficult is in Morocco where there is often a very strong 
objection to being photographed. 


Do you miss "wet" darkroom photography? 


What | miss from the darkroom is the magic of seeing an image pop 
out of the developer. Nothing can match that moment. Seeing 
negatives in sleeves or even a contact sheet is not the same thing 
as a big, shimmering, silver object that is stable in its realness. It 
doesn’t change, while your memory of the moment when you 
captured it fluctuates. 


When | shot film, | was very careful about framing and making 
certain that everything was perfect before pushing the shutter. Film 
was expensive, creating prints was slow and backbreaking. You 
didn’t want to waste money, time, and energy on something you 
thought might not work. With a digital camera, | work very differ- 
ently. Instead of having a couple of rolls of film from a weekend of 
shooting, | now have 2,000 images to select from. | still compose in 
the camera the same way but | take more chances. | try things in 
multiple ways. | change exposures and depth of field. I’m more 
carefree. The boring part comes in the editing. Hours spent pouring 
over very similar exposures to find the right one takes patience and 
a comfortable environment. | built my own darkroom and spent many 
hours in that gloomy and airless space. | have now built a studio for 
myself which has plenty of light and looks out over St. Margaret’s 
Bay. | prefer the latter. 


Your "workflow?" How do you get from "search" to "done?" 


Okay. | usually carry two small cameras with me. One is a 
monochrome Leica (black and white images only); the other a 
mirrorless Sony. | look first of all for lighting situations that provide 


contrast; then | look for subject matter and what is behind the 
subject. | take probably 5 to 10 images of the same person (for the 
At Work series). | download the SD card as soon as possible and 
sort the images by a rating system. After getting the number of 
“okay” shots, via several more critical ratings, down to a manage- 
able number, | do a preliminary development pass in Lightroom. 
When | get back to my studio, | will look again at the initial review 
and decide which few | actually want to work on. My normal work- 
flow is to reopen the selections in Lightroom. I'll do some cropping 
and exposure adjustments plus spot removal. If I’m working in black 
and white, I'll move the image to Silver eFex Pro to adjust the 
overall and spot contrast. Then to Photoshop to clean up the odd 
telephone wire or glaring light bulb. 


Your process is incremental. How do you know when an image 
is done? 


| never know if a photo is finished. Depending upon the need, | 
might recrop images so that they are all in an identical format or | 
might change the contrast a bit to increase or reduce emphasis. I’ve 
been doing more revisiting during Covid since | don’t have new 
material. Over the last year, | reviewed my thousands of seascapes 
to find the most minimal images. Then | adjusted the layout so that 
the horizon line fell at the bottom one-third point. To emphasize the 
liminal edge, | sometimes blurred the ocean slightly. This Horizon 
Series is very uniform and meditative, almost Zen-like in intent. 


Horizon Series, June 7, 2016 


Does “finished” mean “printed” for you or do you create for 
and favor digital distribution? 


| do think of a print as the final version of an image. | print my own 
work and | tinker a bit with each iteration; so. in a way. there is no 
finished version. | do limited editions of the prints but there might be 
a slight variation between each print. It is, however, much more 
convenient and economical to distribute works digitally. Without 
publishers like Dek Unu, many works might never be seen. | am 
always hopeful that someone may see an image online and want to 
see, or better yet, own a print. 


Artists are often skilled critics and curators. Anything going on 
in Photoworld that you especially like? 


| like to hear people talk about how to get the rabbit in the hat; 
perhaps in the vein of Fred Astaire who reportedly once commented 
during a rehearsal: “Let’s get the steps down; we can put the smiles 
on later.” Most artists | have known have no idea what their work is 
about. It is simply something that they feel a need to express with- 
out a predetermined overarching message. As soon as it fits cleanly 
into something that can be defined, it can become dull and repet- 
itive. James Joyce once said that the only good criticism of a work 
of art is another work of art. | agree. 


What keeps you going? How do you measure success? 


In architectural school and in practice, there was a phrase often 
used to decide if you want to continue along a particular direction 
with a design — “Does it sing.” On the rare occasions when a photo- 
graph sings and touches me emotionally and reappears in my 
imagination over and over, | find that it makes the effort worthwhile. 


At a cocktail party or an opening, I'll get the normal, polite: “Oh, | 
really like your work,” but that is usually about all. | have had two 
comments that | value: one from my wife — “There is nothing here 
that doesn’t need to be,” and one from a person | have never met, 
about seascapes — “Your work makes my eyes smile.” 


May we have a guided tour of your studio? 


My workspace and equipment have evolved from my architectural 
work. When we moved to Nova Scotia, | was commuting to the 
States for one week a month while | worked electronically the rest of 
the time. | needed to be able to print half-sized sets of architectural 
drawings so the office bought me an Epson 4800 Stylus Pro. | got to 
select which printer | wanted so | made certain | could print photos as 
well. | used a Wacom pen tablet to be able to redline architectural 
drawings by hand (instead of by CAD) and send them back to my 
office in Salt Lake City. | now use it with my photo editing software to 
do stylus-controlled adjustments. 


| built a large sliding tray as a keyboard holder under an eight-foot- 
long Shaker trestle table | had built from a kit. This allows me to have 
two keyboards to service the laptop business computer and the 
personal photographic computer. | move back and forth between 
them all day. | use a large NEC monitor for proofing and an old 
Minolta Dimage Scan Multi Pro along with VueScan software to scan 
my film negatives. | have always worked on Apple computers. 


| use a Leica Monochrom 246 for most of my environmental portrait 
work. My go to lens is an old 35mm/1.4 that | bought in the 1990s. 


My second camera is a Sony a7R4 which | use for color and on my 
daily shoreline dog walks, in all kinds of weather. | like the a7R4 for 
its high resolution, which allows me to crop heavily, and its silence, 
which lets me work where noise would be a problem. | am working 
with my third Sony, having ruined two earlier ones shooting in the 
rain and snow. 


Thank you, Kip! What's in the future? A show, book, article, 
more travel? 


| hope to be able to travel to Jordan next March. Street Photog- 
raphy Magazine will be publishing an article entitled “On Being 
Seen” sometime before December. I’m still slowly attempting to 
formulate the “At Work” series into something that an analog book 
publisher would be interested in and I'll continue to submit work out 
into the ether. 


Contact Kip Harris: 
Website: www.kharrisphoto.com 
E-Mail: Kharris130 at me dot com 
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Eleven 

This is Dek Unu Magazine. In Esperanto, dek unu means "eleven." Eleven 
images from a single artist. Eleven artists in eleven solo issues each year. 

Dek Unu publishes the work of a new photoartist in each issue. The artist's work 
and words are featured alone and in individual focus as the sole purpose for 
each issue of the magazine. Unlike other arts and letters magazines which 
might look for work from a variety of artists to support an editorial staff's theme, 
at Dek Unu, theme and imagery are always each artist's own. 


This Month 


The November edition of Dek Unu, The Lost Bride in the Broken 
Dream, joins a long line of artworks that show that marriage does not 
often follow the “Romance and Happily Ever After” formula portrayed 
in pop literature and media. The project joins another parallel line that 
describes the life of women, perhaps particularly those with artistic 
talent and ambition, and the quest to escape the bell jar of tradition 
and social norms. 


Multi-disciplinary conceptual artist Rinat Zemach and photographer 
Mali Aroesti combine talents to tell a tale of appearance fading to reality, 
dreaming followed by awakening. A woman, in a wedding dress with 
flowers in her hair, asleep in a huge pile of plastic toys. The same 
woman in the same dress with her second child, both sitting motionless 
on playground equipment staring, expressionless, into the middle 
distance. The “bride” under an orange full moon, tending a fire where 
dreams are burning. The imagery is surreal but the message is clear. 
When the caricatures dance along the edge of stereotype, they still talk 
sense. The sexual politics is sharply-pointed, but packaged with humor 
and composed in sharp focus and brilliant color. At the end of the story, 
the bride may be lost and the dream may be broken, but the infinite 
cycles of creative life continue. 


Toys 


In the first stage, the "Dream Stage," the bride is presented in a dreamlike way, lying with her 
eyes closed and surrounded by endless objects that represent the physical and emotional burden 
a woman has in the household and raising children: toys, groceries, books, kitchen utensils and 
clothes. This part tells the story of many women who were dreaming to be a wife and a mother 
since they were kids. We can see the yellow ball she is holding located on her stomach as a 
symbol of the future pregnancy and the anticipated poetical future. 


Housewares 


The dream stage in which the bride closes her eyes and is surrounded by household utensils 
that express the consumer pattern of the household and family — the need for more and more 
utensils until she has no room left to lay her head and expresses a feeling of suffocation. 


Shopping 


Quantities of food products that came from the supermarket as an expression of the daily 
preoccupation with feeding the children: the necessity to feed them three times a day and 
the demands involved with in it. 


Birth 


The second phase, “Birth” - The bride is lying on the white sheets; she is bleeding, and next 

to her there are two girls playing with this blood and drawing with it. We can see her pain and 
how much she has to sacrifice her body for it. On one hand, she became a mother and gave life 
for another creator; but, on the other hand, her old life died. Her singlehood is gone and she 
also has lost her freedom to do whatever she wants, at least for a while. 


Dinner 


The bride is preparing dinner; the kitchen is dirty and messy. The gap between the white of the 
magnificent dress and the daily action of cooking creates stress and dissonance which raises the 
conflict between the dream of marriage and the life of the marriage itself. 


Playground 


Third phase, “Family Mode” — The bride is with her son in the playground, staring wearily into 
the air. There is no eye contact; everyone looks in a different direction. Everyone is in their 
own world despite the common game. 


Family Time 


We can see all the family together, the bride became a mother of two kids and now she and 
her husband are so tired they just want to go to sleep. They are in their bedroom but it has 
become a playground for the children. There is a red blanket like a clue for the passion that 
was there in the past but has faded out with the years. He is no longer the knight on the white 
horse and a she isn’t the princess any more. We can see the big boy practicing a yoga pose; 
unlike them, he is in a “being” mode. 


Night Date 


The bride is waiting for quality time with her husband but he prefers to watch TV and drink beer. 
The bride feels disappointment and loneliness within the relationship. They each have different 
needs and both have a sense of inability to be available to each other. 


Back to Back 


The bride and her partner are no longer the same prince and princess who were dreaming of 
their anniversary; rather, they are two tired and exhausted people lying down like two corpses 
on the bed, with too little energy to approach and manage intimacy. 


The Emptying Nest 


Phase four, “Disillusionment” — The bride stands in a burned house. The kids have left home, 
the husband is no longer there and she is alone, talking to a bird through the glass, trying to 
reconnect to nature, to the cosmos, and to a new spiritual level. This stage symbolizes a finale 
of an era, the end of a time of life. Nothing lasts forever and death is a part of everything 

in our lives. It sounds sad but it also brings a new beginning. This is exactly “the circle of life” - 
cycles of months, cycles of years, stages of life. An ongoing process. 


Full Moon 


The bride goes out into the night, a full moon shines and she is alone in the process of 
connecting to nature. The full moon symbolizes the natural movement of nature and the 
cycles of the woman who produces in her body, through menstruation, a process of life 
and death, a circular and infinite process and thus the bride can be renewed and be in 
constant change. 


Yours is the first collaboration of two artists to be featured in 
Dek Unu! How did you find each other? 
[RZ] | had been thinking about the idea for a while and, when 


another friend gave birth and didn't have time to get involved in a 
project, | posted a call for cooperation and Mali decided to join. 


Rinat Zemach Mali Aroesti ©Nimrod Bar On 


[MA] An artist friend, Nataly Turjeman, connected us. | found 
Rinat's project fascinating and there's a good match between my 
own ideas and hers. Rinat is so optimistic and loving, a very good 
listener, and she gave me the freedom to express myself. It felt like 
a good connection. 


Where did the original idea for the series come from? 


[RZ] My partner and | did not get married in an official ceremony 
and this issue would occupy me occasionally. | wondered what it 
would feel like to be a bride for one day? So, one day, | borrowed a 
wedding dress and invited a good friend to take photos of me as a 
bride. | got dressed and put on make-up for the photo session and 
when the photographer arrived, | was busy cleaning and tidying the 
house, dressed as a bride. After a few minutes, she stopped me 
and asked, "What are you doing? You wanted to be a queen for a 
day and all you do is clean the house." 


At that moment, it hit me: the idea of the project would be to show 
the bride in her everyday life routine and the gap between reality and 
the bride's dream of being queen for a day. 


[MA] | remember myself as a child, dreaming about the whole 
bride/wedding package; but, very quickly, | realized that, for me, it 
does not fit. Therefore, | connected immediately to Rinat's story and 
to the idea of “breaking the dream.” 


Two artists, two bios! Share your origin stories? 


[MA] | would love to! | have always been very shy. | have a strong 
need to express myself but, because of my shyness, | must find 
other, creative ways to show my thoughts and feelings. | have a 
diary from when | was about 10 and it records that | was studying 
music from that age. In school, | juggled arts and science studies 
and, later, went to art school. | was in the army orchestra during 
mandatory national service but | stopped doing music after that. | 
studied software engineering at university in Tel Aviv but music was 
still in my blood. | started writing articles on the topic and 
photographing music concerts. It was from this that | started taking 
photography seriously and, from then on, | made it my day job. 
Another aspect of my story is that | am gay, which has influenced 
my thinking, personality, feminism, and creativity ever since | was 
young. 


[RZ] | was born in Israel in 1979, the third child, four years younger 
than my twin brothers. They were big, naughty, and energetic. | 
understood, without words, from their negative example, how to be a 
good girl and how to conform to society's expectations. | was a good 
student, socially active; | didn't really experience adolescence. My 
mom said | was a gift for her and my dad. After | was discharged 
from the military as a combat soldier, | met my partner on a trip to 
South America and moved with him to New York to continue my 
education. In the Big Apple, | experienced a new freedom from 


identity, expectations, and agendas — a stranger among strangers. 
The study period opened up the world for me. | studied at the New 
York Studio School for about a year and then two years of visual 
communication at the Fashion Institute of Technology. | designed 
exhibitions and also worked for a time at a design company in 
Brooklyn. After about five years, we returned to Israel. Since then, | 
have completed an M.A. in art therapy and have been working with 
at-risk youth, the elderly, and adults, individually and in groups, em- 
phasizing transformation through creation. In my own art, I, too, 
change through the way | create. 


For Mali — How did you get started? First camera? 


[MA] Twenty years ago, after a trip to South America, | bought my 
first camera from my uncle’s store in New York. Although he said 
that digital was the new way, | bought a huge, analog Canon. | took 
that camera with me to Amsterdam and started photographing 
everything | saw. 


Talk about your photo training? School? Auto-didact? 

[MA] | studied photography at Studio Gavra and that made a big 
difference to my approach. Also | was an assistant to Moti Fishbain, 
who was a still life photographer, and that taught me to notice 
details. Studying studio photography and working as a photo 
assistant made me more professional and precise. On one hand, 
I'm very aware for details but, on the other, I’m a bit less sponta- 
neous and flexible. I’m currently using digital equipment but want to 
dive back into the analog world again. 


This is "studio" photography. What can you share about your 
set-up for this project? Cameras, lights, tricks of the trade? 


[MA] Love this question. | did this series using a Canon 5D digital 
SLR with a 50mm 1.8 lens, using Elinchrom lights. When 
equipment is not exactly what | wish to have, | get creative. For 
example, for parts of this project, | needed a wider lens. To solve 
the problem, | stood on a ladder and shot from there. No one’s 
equipment is ever perfect but a mismatch between equipment and 
idea requires invention and very often builds your style. 


Although it's about women in general, the project also has a 
personal connection. 


[RZ] | chose to put myself and my real family in front of the camera 
and actually tell my own private story but | believe that it will touch 
lots of other women. It all started a year after | gave birth to my 
second child. It was a few months after | had surgery on my neck 
due to thyroid cancer. For me, this event was very shocking. | 
understood that | had to make changes to my life and | asked 
myself why this thing happened to me at that point in time. One of 
the answers that came to me was that | had forgotten myself along 
the way of being a mother and that | needed to return to doing my 
art. 


| realized that my story is also the story of many women who try to 
be “the perfect mother.” In this pursuit, we lose our voice and 
place, and learn to suppress our emotions. There were women 
who asked me if this is how | feel about my motherhood and | 
replied that it is a complex issue. In mothers, there is a feeling of 
fullness and satisfaction; but, at the same time, also feelings of 
suffocation and a feeling of loss of self-identity. | think this project 
expresses the feelings of every woman who is collapsing from the 
burden expected of her at this stage — to be a career woman, 
educated, to be a good partner, while continuing to be a good 
mother — in short, to be a Superwoman. 


Dealing with the project gave me the freedom to find the right way 
for me to be a mom and not emulate a model that is in my head. It 
is an intergenerational story that is passed down from parents to 
their children. The project gave me the freedom to discover my 
voice and my way of being a mom and not get carried away by an 
image in my head. 


Unlike some "political" work, this project is not heavy-handed 
or sentimental. What, about your feminism, should we know? 


[RZ] It is important for me to incorporate humor in my work and not 
to take myself too seriously. It gives legitimacy to and humanizes 
the message. | think my works correspond with the concept of 
ecofeminism — inspired by the mental and physical processes in a 
woman's body, affected by the processes of nature, the change of 
seasons, the tides, and the movement of the moon. In the last 
picture in this series, the bride is seen holding a bonfire ceremony in 
the shadow of a full moon, recounting her rebirth at this stage of her 
life after her nest has been emptied. Emphasis is on the constant 
movement of the woman's life, her body, and the stages of her life — 
from filling to emptying, from death to life, just as in a woman's body 
every month in the process of menstruation, just like processes of 
growth and decay that happen in nature. | would never give up the 
birth of my children because this part of my motherhood has greatly 
developed me and | see it as a gift. However, the real challenge is 
to balance this part with other parts. So it is for the bride. After the 
nest is emptied she embarks on a new journey with herself and is 
reborn — an end that brings a new beginning. 


Mali, one image, titled "The Emptying Nest," of the bride ina 
burned-out house is a killer. How did you create it? 


[MA] It is based on an idea | had for a while. The burned house is 
near my place. | found out when | was searching for my disap- 
peared cat, and, since every photographer loves a haunted house(!) 
it became one of my favorite places. | had taken some photos there 
before this project, including a self-portrait in which | was pictured as 
a guest. 


| told Rinat about the idea of shooting there and she loved it. It 
would work well for the ending of the project, the death part. 


[MA] When we went there, the place was marked for demolition, 
closed with chains. It was not possible to enter anymore from the 
gate, so we brought a ladder to get in and it felt like an adventure. 
We don't know the secrets of that place, how it got burned, what 
happened to the people who lived there, but it was full of their stuff, 
toys, clothes, plates, everything burned or blackened from the fire. 
It felt like the walls were talking to us. Rinat, in her white bride's 
dress, and me, with all my photo equipment, trying to avoid 
attracting too much attention! 


From a technical point of view, it was late in the day, a bit before 
sunset, Some light got in from the outside, but | bought a speed 
light to light inside. My camera was on a tripod, to allow long 
exposures as well. A couple of weeks later, the house was 
destroyed. That's the story of the haunted house frame. 


You and Rinat are successful collaborators on a very complex 
project. How did you do it? 


[MA] Although | am responsible for the technical side, the 
aesthetic dimension is equally important to me. Before each 
session we discuss and refine ideas, deciding on frames we want 
to shoot. Sometimes, we use ideas Rinat has already done to 
make them more professional but new ideas often appear later. 
Most of the shooting for this series was at Rinat's place and each 
session made a total mess. The joy of creation and Rinat's 
enthusiasm and energy always took this project forward. 


Rinat, along with photography and installation, you work in 
other media as well. Tips? Techniques? 


[RZ] Starting with a good idea, | work in stages. Often, | look for 
similar images on the Internet and process to sketch by using 
Photoshop. While working, | integrate my own face with the face of 
the original image and create a hybrid face made of two characters. 
At the next level, | print and use the print as a substrate for different 
art materials: fabrics, scrap, toys, papers, buttons, food, cooking 
products, and... 


Where do those "good ideas" come from? 


[RZ] My way of working is very intuitive. In a moment of silence or 
staring, different characters come to visit me in my head; they lure 
me to sweep away with them, through their clothing, their appear- 
ance, and their nature. They make me laugh, mainly because they 
manage to invade my daily routine and make me follow them in my 
imagination. Some of them are strangers that deep inside | crave to 
be like them. Others were part of me in the past. 


The creative process takes place through my senses. My eyes 
choose colors. My hands feel an urge to glue the material. Finally, 
my work becomes three-dimensional and changes its face every 
time new material is combined into it. The dialogue with new and 


different characters allows me to dare to break the boundaries of 
myself — | can be everything and not be bound to the habits and 
patterns that | grew up on. If the figure can be expressed in my 
artwork, it may also be materialized in life itself. 


Mali (Trumpet) Israeli Army Orchestra 
©Orit Gourgy 


Where do you find your inspirations, Mali? 


[MA] ]| think the right way is to use my everyday experiences to 
create. You are what you eat. It’s about what | see and feel. The 
work that you do, the people that you see, the places that you 
visit — all of it goes into my work and there is no specific routine 
or method that | use. A"good idea" is a starting point, followed by 
collecting influence, motivation for work, collecting people. And 
the finished art is the endpoint of the process. The final product is 
always different from the result you first imagined. When | shoot a 
really rocking good photo it makes me happy. 


You are also an art therapist, Rinat. Some artists see their art 
practice as "therapy." What's actually involved in that work? 


[RZ] In contrast to psychological therapy, which is based on con- 
versation, art therapy uses indirect means, creative interaction with 
art materials, to reach the patient’s subconscious. The non-verbal 
symbols in the creative process help the patient to identify the 


thoughts and feelings expressed in the work and their meaning, 
thus the patient develops a deeper understanding of himself. We all 
have innate creativity that we suppress during our adolescence and 
art therapy develops creativity and is, therefore, suitable for all 
ages and all types of populations. 


[RZ] A typical session is divided into two parts. The first is a con- 
versation; the patient shares significant experiences he has had. In 
the second part, with painting, sculpture, or another visual art 
medium, the patient creates a project on the desktop. We look at 
the work together and connect to the message it conveys, to the 
symbols that are reflected in the work, and also think about the 
connection between it and the conversation that preceded it. As 
one practices more creativity, the mind becomes more flexible, the 
self-criticism decreases, and there is an opportunity to linger and 
be present in the here and now — which brings happiness and joy. 


Any surprises in your clinical experience? 


[RZ] There were times | was amazed at the intensity of the impact of 
artistic material on patients. For example, a client related that, after 
a workshop in clay, she went through a very shaky month in which 
her body was physically emptied and she had to stop and make 
decisions about her life. She linked this significant process to the 
insights that resonated with her during the workshop. Clay is a 
sensory and ancient material. Contact with it awakens the senses 
and connects to the body. 


Thanks so much to both of you. What's next? Plans? 
Projects? Promotions? Anything we can help to advertise? 


[MA] Currently I'm working on a stop motion video for a Ronit 
Shahar song that should be out next month. Looking forward to 
seeing it live! TV and film are fascinating to me. So many ideas, 
so little time! 


[RZ] I'm currently working on a new and funny project called 
Superwoman with computer drawings of female characters 
combined with failed superheroes. 


Contact Rinat Zemach: 
Website: www.art-of-spirit.net 
Facebook: www.facebook.com/rinat.zemach 
Instagram: https://www.instagram.com/zemachrinat/ 


Contact Mali Aroesti: 
Website: www.maliaroesti.com 
Facebook: www.facebook.com/mali.aroesti 
Instagram: https://www.instagram.com/mali.aroesti/ 
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Ho ia Mar olache 


Eleven 


This is Dek Unu Magazine. In Esperanto, dek unu means "eleven." 
Eleven images from a single artist. Eleven artists in eleven solo issues 
each year. 

Dek Unu publishes the work of a new artist-photographer in each 
issue. The artist's work and words are featured alone and in individual 
focus as the sole purpose for each issue of the magazine. Unlike other 
arts and letters magazines which might look for work from a variety of 
artists to support an editorial staff's theme, at Dek Unu, theme and 
imagery are always each artist's own. 


This Month 


December’s feature, Romanian photographer Horia Manolache, 
reimagines and “repaints” history. In a present moment that is hot 
with political controversy about immigration, he looks at the art of th 
past and asks a pointed and timely question, “What if?” What if the 
totems and signifiers of power were upended? What if the refugees 
the homeless, the disenfranchised, the “others” replaced the royals 
in court portraits? Would seeing a refugee — elaborately coiffed, 
dressed in silk and gold brocade, posed with the staged confidence 
of a VIP — suggest that prejudice should be replaced by empathy? 
And that our common humanity should confer status, privilege, and 
dignity — not a lucky accident of birth? 


Through his stunning, painterly visuals, Horia Manolache challenge 
our perceptions by confronting our negative prejudices with their 
positive twin. Why not imagine the least cherished members of a 
certain society — its non-citizens — as if they were its most prized 
nobility? Horia’s project invites us to honestly consider how history 
would differ if both royals and refugees were to be stripped of their 
privilege and stigma, down to their human core, and then made to 


exchange places. Di 


Leopold, Duke of Brabant - Amro (Sudan) 


Original court portrait by: Franz Xaver Winterhalter 


Leopold II, King of the Belgians (1865-1909) was the founder and owner of the Congo Free 
State. His administration designed a notoriously brutal system that, instead of improving the 
lives of the native Congolese people, led to the death of probably 10 million of them. Thousands 
were sold as slaves, others were exploited and tortured in the rubber industry that Leopold II 
designed to enrich himself. 


This is precisely why | chose to re-enact Leopold's childhood portrait with the help of Amro, a 

child whose family sought refuge in Romania. Amro's skin colour would be the most powerful 
reminder that despicable greed and profoundly disordered view of human value reverberate in 
history even after the perpetrator is long gone. 


Unrest in today’s Democratic Republic of Congo has displaced an estimated 4.5 million people, 
826,000 of whom are being hosted in other African countries — more than 4 million lives, 
facelessly recorded in U.N. statistics. Is it fair that history only preserved the portrait of Leopold 
and not of his million victims? Is it equitable to know so much about the perpetrator, yet so little 
about his victins? 


Archduchess Maria Antonia of Austria — Atefeh (Iran) 


Joseph Ducreux 


Marie Antoinette was the last Queen of France before the French Revolution and her tenure 
lasted from 1774 to 1792. She was despised by many of her people who accused her of being 
wildly extravagant and promiscuous and of harbouring sympathies for France's enemies, 
particularly her native Austria. She was tried for high treason and executed by guillotine on the 
Place de la Révolution. 


Maria II Portugalia - Fatemeh (Iran) 


Thomas Lawrence 


Maria Il of Portugal reigned from 1826 to 1828 and again from 1834 to 1853. She became 
obese at 25 years of age, had 11 children, and died in childbirth, aged 34. Queen Maria Il 
is remembered as a good mother and a kind person who always acted according to her 
convictions in her attempt to help her country. She was later given the nickname "The Good 
Mother.” 


John Ill Sobieski - Mujo (Bosnia Herzegovina) 


Jan Tricius 


John III Sobieski was King of Poland and Grand Duke of Lithuania from 1674 until his death in 
1696. Sobieski's 22-year reign marked a period of the Polish—Lithuanian Commonwealth's 
stabilization. After his victories over them, the Ottomans called him the "Lion of Lechistan" and 
the Pope hailed him as the saviour of Christendom. 


Kristina of Sweden — Negin (Iran) 
Sébastien Bourdon 


Christina, Queen of Sweden, reigned from 1632 until her abdication in 1654. She is remembered 
as one of the most learned women of the 17th century. According to biographer Veronica Buckley, 
Christina was a "dabbler" who was "painted a lesbian, a prostitute, a hermaphrodite, and an 
atheist" by her contemporaries, though "in that tumultuous age, it is hard to determine which was 
the most damning label.” Buckley suggested that her low comprehension of the need for most 
social norms, her lack of desire to act upon such norms, and her preference to do only that which 
she deemed logically practical, point to her having had a pervasive developmental disorder such 
as Asperger's Syndrome. 


Napoléon Bonaparte — Lee (Zimbabwe) 
Robert Lefévre 


Napoléon Bonaparte was Emperor of the French as Napoleon | from 1804 until 1814 and again 
briefly in 1815 during the Hundred Days. He dominated European and global affairs for more 
than a decade while leading France against a series of coalitions in the Napoleonic Wars. 
Napoléon became a worldwide cultural icon who symbolises military genius and political power. 
When met in person, many of his contemporaries were surprised by his apparently unremarkable 
physical appearance in contrast to his significant deeds and reputation, especially in his youth, 
when he was consistently described as small and thin. 


Peter the Great —- Karam (Syria) 


Paul Delaroche 


Peter the Great ruled the Tsardom of Russia, later the Russian Empire (1682-1725). He had 
fourteen children, including three sons he named Pavel and three sons he named Peter, all of 
whom died early in their infancy. During his reign, he attempted to acquire control of the Black 
Sea, which would require expelling the Tatars from the surrounding areas. As part of an 
agreement with Poland that ceded Kiev to Russia, Peter was forced to wage war against the 
Crimean Khan and against the Khan's overlord, the Ottoman Sultan. 


Queen Mary of Romania — Khonav (Iran) 
Philip de Laszlo 


Marie of Romania was the last Queen of Romania and the wife of King Ferdinand |. After the 
outbreak of World War I, she and her three daughters took refuge in Moldavia, where they acted 
as nurses in military hospitals, caring for soldiers who were wounded or afflicted by cholera. 

In Romania, Marie is known by the nickname "Mama Ranitilor" ("Mother of the Wounded"), or 
simply as "Regina Maria," while in other countries she is remembered as the "Soldier Queen" 
and "Mamma Regina." 


Queen Victoria — Rizhin (Iraq) 
Franz Xaver Winterhalter 


Queen Victoria was Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland from June 20, 
1837, until her death in 1901. On May 1, 1876, she adopted the additional title of Empress of 
India. Her reign of 63 years and seven months was longer than that of any of her predecessors 
and is known as the Victorian era. Victoria's links with Europe's royal families earned her the 
nickname "the grandmother of Europe." Victoria and Albert had 42 grandchildren, of whom 34 
survived to adulthood. Their living descendants include Elizabeth II, Prince Philip Duke of 
Edinburgh, Harald V of Norway, Carl XVI Gustaf of Sweden, Margrethe II of Denmark, and 
Felipe VI of Spain. 


Rudolf Il - Alan (Iraq) 
Joseph Heintz the Elder 


Rudolf ll, Holy Roman Emperor (1576-1612), King of Hungary and Croatia (as Rudolf |, 
1572-1608), King of Bohemia (1575-1608/1611) and Archduke of Austria (1576-1608). His 
efficiency as a ruler was overshadowed by his personal life, including his preoccupation with 
the arts and the occult sciences. Historians view him as an ineffectual ruler whose mistakes 
led directly to the Thirty Years War, which resulted in eight million fatalities. 


The Making of Repainting History 


Repainting History is a very complex project both as a photo essay and as a logistical 
achievement. The images in the final portfolio — with their subjects settled in their 
classical poses, every hair in place, every shadow perfectly modulated — do not suggest 
the work behind the scenes necessary to make the work a success. The “Making Of” 
video does what the stills cannot. 


Please see https://www.horiamanolache.com/making-of for the video and for a sense of the 
true size and shape of the project and to appreciate the extraordinary talents of the artists 
in the credit list. 


Credit list 


Costumes: Inais 

Hair: Domnica Bodogan 

Make up: Cristina Ghergu 

Scenography: Ciprian Gherghinoiu 

Photography and Art Direction: Horia Manolache 


Welcome, Horia! This series makes a very strong, and timely, 
political point by very subtle means. What started it? 


The whole idea came from an article about the Cheddar Man, 
Britain's oldest complete human skeleton. He had the genetic 
markers of a person living in the Near East or the Pontic steppe, 
who most probably had dark, curly/wavy hair, blue eyes, and dark to 
very dark skin. Indeed, research has shown that people throughout 
Europe, migrants from elsewhere 10,000 years ago, had dark skin. | 
imagined European royalty, the iconic representants of today's 
European cultures, as migrants, as the people we now call refugees 
and "aliens" (the US term for foreigners who apply for visas). What 
if today's refugees were reimagined as royals. Would we experi- 
ence a sense of unease at the sight of an African curly-haired 
Napoléon Bonaparte? 


oH ne. 


Horia Manolache 


“Repainting" is a clever play on words. You perfectly recreated 
classical portraits but turned their meanings upside down. 


For a long time, painting was the way to visually record history. So 
for this project | took some iconic portraits of Bonaparte, Marie 
Antoinette, Christina Queen of Sweden, Peter the Great, Leopold II, 
and | recreated them as best as | could except | used refugees from 


Africa, Asia, and the Middle East as the main characters. In the 
case of King Leopold II, | made the connection with his ill-famed 
genocide of the Belgian Congo by replacing him with an African 
boy. 


Your work is political but never heavy-handed. What ideas 
can you share about the "art of conscience." 


| really believe that changes are made with small steps. | had 
sometimes wondered if what I do is changing anything, but after | 
received responsive emails from people | started to think my work 
matters for people, and this for me is important. For me as an artist 
it is important for my work to have a resonance and also to keep it 
honest to what | believe. 


| worked as a photographer for some magazines that showed 
“successful” people and | realized that there is a cliché when 
representing people. Homeless people are shown in very bad 
conditions, refugees the same. | did an interview with a refugee 
from Afghanistan who wanted to become a medic. She was upset 
by the way Afghani people are represented in the media. They are 
reduced to war and Taliban without having the chance to show 
anything else about themselves. Being known and loved for who 
they are is a privilege that is mostly inaccessible to refugees. The 
refugee identity overwrites and levels people coming from radically 
different backgrounds, with unique life histories, with precious 
dreams and aspirations, with valuable talents, and, most 
importantly, with personal meaning. Something irreplaceable is lost 
when all these nuances fade in one bland identity, multiplied by 
millions. 


How did you get started as an artist? 


| remember, when | was very little, looking at Rembrandt's work 
and being impressed by the way that his work seemed to glorify 
everything he painted. Later | learned that his way with light 


was called chiaroscuro. As a child, | drew a lot, and | created 
stories for fictive magazines. Sometimes, social issues were 
involved. | also did some stop motion animations in the 5th grade 
because my parents got a video camera for our trips. Although | 
don't know why, | lost interest in drawing, photography, and film for 
awhile. | feel now that there is a point when children need to be 
helped to understand the bigger picture of what interests them and 
to be helped to evolve in what they are doing; otherwise, they lose 
interest. | attended technical university for two years but | wasn't 
interested at all in it, so | dropped it. 


Not an auspicious start! What awakened your interest again? 


The following year, | rediscovered photography because of a friend 
who bought a camera and was bragging about it. We started a sort 
of competition then for who could do the best photos. | didn’t have 
a photo camera, but | convinced my parents to buy one. | found a 
photo course and | convinced my friend to enroll as well. | found 
some travel magazines to work with and | did some trips that year 
and | became more and more focused on photography. After a 
year, | went to a film university in Bucharest. 


It was a workshop in San Francisco that really opened my eyes. 
Alessandra Sanguinetti was the teacher; | had seen her work on the 
internet and was fascinated by it. She took us to Pier 24 where | 
was overwhelmed by the beauty and the depth of what | was 
seeing. Sanguinetti told me then that | should form a style that 
would be recognized by everybody. | am not sure | am there yet but 
| feel now that | am doing something that is meaningful to me. 


Many of us remember making a first "successful" photograph. 
Do you? 


| took it soon after | started photographing. It was of a saxophone 
player in Prague, on the street. | went home and | isolated him from 
the background with the help of editing software, converted it to 
black and white, printed and framed it, and gave it as a present to 


my parents. It seemed to me this portrait conveyed that glory that | 
was talking about in Rembrandt's work. 


Your work is technically brilliant and aesthetically so well- 
seen! How did you develop your skills? 


Early on, | worked often as a photographer on movie sets. In the 
beginning, | worked as a behind-the-scenes photographer so this 
gave me some time to observe how things are done. | learned 
many subtle things about artificial lighting that sometimes apply in 
my work. As soon as | had some extra money | would buy some 
new lights and | would experiment, trying to use artificial light very 
differently than it would normally be used. 


me | 


| returned to the Academy of Art University in San Francisco for my 
MFA. At that time, the English language was a barrier for me and | 
took intensive English classes before my entrance exams. In spite 
of that preparation, my English score was accepted only at AAU, 
and, even then, | was required to take a supplementary English 
class at the beginning. | was very lucky to have Stacy Nelson 
Hernandez as my teacher. I'm glad to name her as my best friend 


in San Francisco! When | arrived in San Francisco | was like a 
sponge; | wanted to see, learn, and do as much as | could. It felt 
like | was reborn there. The school was rich in resources — | 
learned from my teachers, | learned a lot by seeing work in San 
Francisco's galleries, | went to portfolio reviews. 


And, very significantly, this was the moment that | decided to buy 
my Hasselblad 500c. | had wished for a long time to have the 
Hassleblad. It doesn’t have a light meter or anything fancy. Using it 
was a completely different experience from digital photography. 
After | had the film developed, | had to scan the negatives to see 
the results. This forced me for the first time to rely on my knowledge 
and instincts — it was as driving a city without a GPS — in a won- 
derful car! You need the right equipment. Surgeons don't operate 
with butter knives. The Hasselblad is the love of my photography 
life. 


Analog is the poetry of photography. | tried many types of film 
formats, | tried liquid emulsion, | tried various historical processes. 
There is an infinity of ways in which you can express ideas through 
analog photography. 


When | left San Francisco, | wanted to take the city with me; so, my 
only option was to photograph the city with my Hasselblad 500c 


and to get as much as | could from the places | love — Hunters 
Point, Castro, Dogpatch, and especially Haight Street. The series 
of images from Haight Street is on my website. Film renders best 
what happens there — the people, the places. | also did a long 
exposure pinhole series in San Francisco to take with me the spirit 
of the places | love. 


Can you describe where your creative ideas come from? 
Dreams? Research? Serendipity? 


Sometimes | get inspiration from listening to people that are very 
passionate about what they are doing — it doesn’t matter the topic. 
| feel their enthusiasm and energy transfer to me and that energy 
charges me and helps me work on my projects. 


| am also careful to write down an interesting idea that comes to 
my mind — this is very important since it may be a year later that | 
manage to do a project after the initial thought. Sometimes, | go 
to bed without being tired and then my mind starts to wander 
through various topics - we need moments when we let our 
minds be free to think, | believe. The tendency is to always be 
busy with something. 


It's a long way from "good idea" to "finished art." Talk about 
your workflow and image development? 


| always develop a synopsis of a project in advance as proof that 
I'm ready to start the work — if | can say what | want to do, others 
will be more likely to understand. As | said, it usually takes me at 
least one year to finish a project. | believe it took me almost two 
years from having the idea for Repainting History until | produced 
it. It takes time to think through all the details of the project, what | 
want to say, a list with what | need to produce it, writing and 
applying for grants, finding the right people for each part of the 
project. During the development of Repainting History, | had the 
luck to be chosen for an Eddie Adams workshop from which | got 
a confidence boost and the trust that | could find a way to do the 
project. 


| spoke with many people about my project until | found someone 
who told me that there was a way that could work to finance it. 


You often work with a team. Do you have a regular crew? How 
do you establish connections in a new community? 


When | came to San Francisco | did two projects: The Chairs 
(animating and personalizing inanimate objects) and The Prince 
and The Pauper (portraying childhood dreams of homeless per- 
sons). In both, my wife helped me to find some of the people for 
the project, styled them, cut their hair, and she assisted me during 
some photoshoots. At the time our daughter was with us and my 
wife was pregnant with our second child. | also was helped by 
colleagues and friends — they all wanted to see these projects come 
to life. 


| like to think that | was beginning to become a part of the San 
Francisco art community before | left. After two years there | had a 
solo exhibition at Corden Potts Gallery, | won an honorable mention 
in a show at Rayko Gallery, and my work was part of a presen- 


tation at the De Young Museum. | was exhibiting in other places as 
well and participating in portfolio reviews. After a while, | became 
friends with some of the people | was meeting there. Gradually, | 
made my own team with whom | worked on various projects: writers, 
photographers, scenographers, illustrators. | feel | have left every- 
thing in San Francisco on stand-by, while | wait to come back. 


Can you compare your life as an artist in Europe to the way it 
had been in the US? 


After returning from the US, | went to Vienna, Austria, for a portfolio 
review and a book contest. My book was nominated for the photo 
book award and | went to see how things are with the art world 
there. At the portfolio review, | felt a huge difference between how | 
was “adopted” by the San Francisco art world and my reception 
here. In Vienna, | felt the art world was mostly a closed circle that is 
hard to join — maybe that's because | am not a German speaker 
and, in a way, | now realize that in the US | was speaking the local 
language and it probably helped. Although I've published and 
shown work in the Netherlands, Germany, France, China, and the 
US since my return, if | want an agent or gallery representation to 
increase my visibility in Europe, | should move to London, Paris, 
Berlin, or Milan. 


With your freelance work and your family responsibilities, how 
do you carve out time for personal projects? 


Not much time is left to do art in the traditional, relaxed way. | need 
to be very calculated and many times my work time overlays with 
the time when the kids are home, especially now that the schools 
have moved into the online environment. | work with production 
companies that have mostly clients from the US, Germany, the UK, 
and France — mostly on movie sets. | do architectural photography 
for Marriot, Hilton, Sheraton. | did a nice photo book this year for the 
Romanian Parliament. All kinds of stuff. For a deeper involvement in 
personal projects, | am waiting for the kids to become independent. 


Since we returned to Romania, | have focused on keeping a 
promise to myself — one personal project per year. | skipped that 
promise in 2020 and just went with the flow of everything that was 
happening, really enjoying that time with my family. | wrote a project 
proposal that brought me a grant for 2021 so, in a way, | actually 
kept working toward my goal. During the break, | also photographed 
my family a lot because, finally, you can do this with a phone and 
get good results. | am not the kind of photographer who carries a 7 
pound camera all over. 


Is there someone in particular to whom you present new 
work? Anyone whose advice is reliable, useful, confirming? 


| have some artists and friends from whom | ask advice from time to 
time because | trust them very much — Aline Smithson, Janet 
Delaney, Elizabeth Ajtay, Stacy Nelson-Hernandez. The first time | 
met Janet Delaney was at a portfolio review at the San Francisco 
Art Institute. | started showing some work from Haight Street and 
she had some pertinent questions about it that were uncomfortable 
for me because | knew she was right. This is how | learn best, | 
think. After some time, | showed her The Prince and The Pauper 
project and | believe | surprised her in a positive way. From that 
point, we have stayed in touch. 


| also write to some of my teachers from the university when | need 
advice. Jim Sienkiewicz, in particular, because he, and his class, 
were very inspiring for me — | wanted to do the best I could in order 
to impress him. To meet Alessandra Sanguinetti was very important 
to me and the path | took. Everything that she told at her workshop 
was very important. Gabriel Aguilar from Dikerman Prints was 
really patient with me when | was coming to him to print my work 
and | turn to him, even now, when | have a technical question 
about printing or scanning. 


Do you teach? Formally? Informally? 
| just finished teaching a class with refugees that came into Roma- 


nia from Afghanistan, Sudan, Iraq, Iran, etc. What | find challenging 
when teaching a class is to inspire high interest from all the 


students; but, analyzing the classes in which | was a student, | 
have realized that, in general, the fire comes from what is available 
to burn. I've had great surprises from great work made by my 
students and | plan to keep an eye on them and to help them in the 
future. Informally, | am mentoring several people, as well. 


Thank you very much, Horia. Where can we find more of your 
extraordinary art? 
Here are my links: 


Website: www.horiamanolache.com 

Facebook: www.facebook.com/Todaynoteveryday 
Instagram: https://www.instagram.com/fog_butterfly/ 
Twitter: https://twitter.com/horiamanolache 


Email: contact at horiamanolache dot com 
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Eleven 


This is Dek Unu Magazine. In Esperanto, dek unu means "eleven." 
Eleven images from a single artist. Eleven artists in eleven solo issues 
each year. 

Dek Unu publishes the work of a new artist-photographer in each 
issue. The artist's work and words are featured alone and in individual 
focus as the sole purpose for each issue of the magazine. Unlike other 
arts and letters magazines which might look for work from a variety of 
artists to support an editorial staff's theme, at Dek Unu, theme and 
imagery are always each artist's own. 


This Month 


Trekking through Ladakh, in the Trans-Himalaya, a region that borders 
India, Tibet, Xinjiang, and northern Pakistan, Madhur Dhingra visited 
Buddhist monasteries in some of the most remote and beautiful 
locations imaginable. A life-long reader of Buddhist philosophy, he 
visited these places both as a student and as an artist, absorbing both 
the scenery and the sacred science. But, most importantly, Dhingra is 
a student of people, a street photographer who brings a new aesthetic 
to his candid images. It is said among photographers that they do not 
“take” pictures, they “make” them. Put another way, this series 
illustrates perfectly the photo-artist's maxim that, “We don’t 
photograph things as they are but, rather, as we are.” 


Whether a visitor is practicing, lapsed, or opposed, historically sacred 
places in each culture often provoke a definite emotional response, a 
feel. Sacred places, regardless of sect or faith tradition, seem to each 
evoke a particular emotional response. Whether entry is through the 
carved porticoes and heavy oak doors of a European cathedral, the torii 
of a Shinto temple, or, for some, through an opening in the trees to a 
personal outdoor shrine, there’s a difference between the atmosphere 
within and without. Madhur Dhingra’s images can be seen as an attempt 
to describe something of that feeling. > 


588S 


Zanskar is the most isolated part of Transhimalaya, a region dotted with Buddhist monasteries. 
Once it was the part of the Guge kingdom in Tibet; it is now an integral part of India. It was a long 
drive from Srinagar to Rangdum Monastry, where | arrived late in the evening, having covered 

a distance of some 350 kilometers in two days. The sun had nearly set and | suddenly witnessed 
a raging sandstorm. The locals of the area said that these sandstorms were regular late-evening 
occurrences. In this image, a young monk hurries his yak home before the sandstorm engulfs 
them. 


005S 


These small suspension bridges, seen all over the Himalayan regions, are the lifeline of Ladakh. 
| stopped my car to photograph this unknown beautiful bridge as a local hurried across to reach 
home late in the evening. 


4776 


Inside a Buddhist monastry, somewhere in Ladakh. | would sit for hours inside these age-old 
monasteries absorbing the peace | found there. Occasionally, the prayer gong would sound and 
its echo would seep deep inside my soul. Filtered light from the high windows and ancient wooden 
doors lent an unearthly beauty to the dark interiors of these monasteries. 


154S 


Constant interaction with brilliant Vedic and Buddhist scholars and philosophers has made me 
understand that the concept of a “Creator God,” as proposed by organized religion, is a childish 
one. It has failed to fully comprehend that unconditioned, non-dual, eternal, omnipresent force. 
God is not a glorified Being sitting somewhere in the universe, directing lives of its people or 
attending to minute details of their day to day operations. We need to understand that the 
“Universal Mind” does not exist separately in the universe — but in it and as it. This image is from 
another monastery in Ladakh. 


The universe was not arbitrarily created by any outside intervention but is self-born and governed 
by the eternal Law of Cause-and-Effect or Karma. Impressions of all objects in the universe lie 
dormant within the inner depths of the Universal Mind, until they become active by the working of 
Karma. They are then projected in our familiar space-time dimension which we know as the 
material world. The universe is not only self-actuating but also self-determining. 


It is basic human desire to search for truth underlying any phenomena mankind cannot explain. 
Religion and science are no different. Both are in constant search to understand and explain the 
mysteries of the universe and nature of reality. 


1019 


| took this image while en route from Kargil to Rangdum village, in the Zanskar valley. | saw 
these girls returning from their school. What attracted me most about them was sheer happiness 
on their faces when they saw me and my camera. Curiosity was written all over their faces. 
They giggled amongst themselves and | could undoubtedly make out it was all about me - a 
total stranger in their village. After a brief hello and bye they all ran back to their homes. 


456S 


“If there is any religion that would cope with modern scientific needs it would be Buddhism.” 
(Albert Einstein) 


The religion of the future will be a cosmic religion. It should transcend a personal God and 
avoid dogmas and theology. Covering both the natural and the spiritual, it should be based on 
a religious sense arising from the experience of all things, natural and spiritual, as a meaningful 
unity. Buddhism is a religion that has been described as both a philosophy and a science. Itis 
a religion whose founder claimed to be neither a god nor a prophet of God, but a man. It was 
the people who later called him “The Awakened One.” This man, through his own efforts and 
his own investigations, discovered the most profound principles of the universe and, then, 
compassionately taught them to others. 
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Somewhere in Ladakh, a woman laborer walks the lonely winding road. 


1577 


The hauntingly beautiful Himalayan ranges of Zanskar. With every twist of the road the whole 
perspective of the mountains changes. They seem to be as close as a house seen across the 
road. A farmer grazes his yaks in the foothills. 
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A broad smile greets me as | disturb this monk from his infinite gaze into Eternity. In all 
Buddhist monasteries, as at this monastery in Ladakh, one witnesses a laid back attitude 
towards life. Man totally at peace with his environment. In tune with the basic elements 
of Nature. No goals to accomplish. No targets to achieve!!! 


3813 
What is Shunyata exactly ? 


Shunyata has been one of the most misunderstood terms in the history of philosophy. It has 
been conceived sometimes as the Absolute and sometimes as Pure Nothingness. Often it has 
been identified with truth and, similarly, it has been understood as falsity. Traditionalists insist 
that it is beyond all the categories. On the other hand, the same people would say that shunyata 
is not a transcendent reality. It is just the relativity of all phenomena, the emptiness of all entities. 


Buddhism is not a philosophy of Being. This does not mean that it is a philosophy of Nothingness. 
A philosophy which is based on the enlightenment of the Buddha and a philosophy which teaches 
the doctrine of Prajfiaparamita (perfection of wisdom) and Mahakaruna (great compassion) cannot 
be called nihilistic either. If shunyata is neither Being nor Nothingness, then what is it? The answer 
to the question lies in the silence of Buddha. What we can best say about the shunyata is that 

it is unspeakable. The whole of MadhyamakaSastra (Verses on the “Middle Way”) is an attempt, 
within the purview of language, to show the unspeakability of the unspoken shunyata. 
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My Take On This Important Question of Shunyata 


Could it just not be possible that what a Vedic seer realized as URUT (Complete) ARTO SRS" 
and what the Buddhist monk realized as shunyata 3[Ucil (Emptiness) could be the SAME 
STATES, expressed in language which doesn't in itself have the capacity to express IT. 

We need to remember that both the Absolutist’s “advait” (completeness) and the Buddhist’s 
“shunyata” (emptiness) are their best attempts to express something which in reality is a 

“NO -THING?” Probably both the Vedic seer and the Buddhist monk had realized the same 
state of Pure Consciousness, which is the very essence of the universe, but were viewing it 
differently through their own perspectives. 


Hi, Madhur! Quite a series and quite a journey! 


| have been a spiritual person right from my early childhood. The 
questions about “Existence” have hovered in my mind since then. 
My childhood was turbulent and insecure and, starting with reading 
books about it, it was much later, with a camera in my hand, that | 
started giving form to those spiritual ideas and emotions. 


The concept of “Shunyata” (Sanskrit — 2[Ud1 ) first took seed 
during my Merchant Navy days. | was around 19-20 years of age 
then. My ship used to make frequent visits to Sri Lanka. When 
others used to go “merry-making” ashore, | would frequent the 
Buddhist monasteries there. Sailors and officers on my ship found 
me odd. It is pertinent for me to mention | was just a deck cadet 
getting a stipend of $8 a month and | relied heavily on my senior 
officers for travel and other expenses. Though they expected that | 
would spend whatever they gave me “enjoying myself,” | spent the 
money in travelling to Buddhist monasteries and buying books on 
Buddhism. Life takes strange and unexpected turns. Never had it 
ever occurred to me then that it would take a form as a photo- 
graphic series much later in my life. 


The current pandemic has had me imprisoned in my studio for 
nearly two years now. The same feeling of emptiness and void has 
set in again. | started searching for a unique photographic style that 
| could call entirely my own. Images of Shunyata have come into 
being as a result of that very search. 


Tell more of your origin story — birth, youth, early adult. Any 
surprises or formative experiences early on? 


| was born an only child to my parents in Delhi, into a family torn 
apart by chaos and violence that followed the partition of India and 
Pakistan in the year 1947. The exodus from our ancestral land in 
Pakistan was so sudden and hurried that my family had no choice 
but to flee overnight, leaving everything behind. The only posses- 


sions they carried were the clothes which they wore on their 
bodies. Trains packed with men, women, and children were 
mercilessly hacked to death by Muslim rioters all along the way. 
My father never really recovered from the wounds that Partition 
inflicted upon his psyche. Though | was born much later in Delhi, | 
too inherited or, shall | say, was “made to inherit” those very 
insecurities from my parents and grandparents. These remain with 
me to this date. Emptiness and restlessness have become an 
integral part of me and you will find this reflected in most of my 
images and style. 


| enrolled in college but, restless and bored, | left after the first 
year to join the Merchant Navy. | loved this new experience, 
developed skill at navigation, and was promoted to become the 
navigating officer. During the first year, | never even thought of 
coming back home. | was busy fulfilling my desire to see the world, 
meeting different types of people and experiencing different kinds 
of cultures. | sailed the high seas for about 5 years, but restless- 
ness and void again set in. Novelty had worn off and my temper- 
ament and upbringing was not that of a sailor in most ways. | 
finally decided to call it quits and join the family business which 
was waiting for me to return. My dad was overjoyed at my 
decision. 


Since it was in my blood, | had no problem settling into the business 
environment. Shortly after my 23rd birthday, | got married and soon 
become a father of two adorable children. Earning bread and butter 
for my family made time fly by fast. Nothing was more important 
than bringing up the kids properly with lots of love — something 
which | was deprived of during my childhood days. 


How did you get started in photography? 


Needless to say, restlessness set in again. | was in a dilemma, now 
trying out new ways to end it. | initially tried my hand at learning 
sculpture at Triveni Kala Sangam in Mandi House, New Delhi, but 
soon realized that the medium was not for me. Destiny seemed to 
have other plans for me. | was given an SLR, a basic Ricoh 500, by 
a relative. The camera body had a dial with some numbers and also 
some numbers on the lens about which | had no clue. | joined a 
photography class being held in the basement of the building with 
the sculpture classes which | was already attending. 


The Basic course was about learning the techniques of black & 
white photography. My teacher, Satyasri Ukil, was a dedicated, 
honest, and straightforward teacher. His likes and dislikes purely 
dealt with the merits of the image and not with the person who had 
shot that image. | learned fast under his guidance and he is now a 
dear friend. A few of us (some of them now renowned photog- 
raphers) formed a small team under Ukil, as we still address 
Satyasri today. We shot, developed, and printed the whole day long 
under his supervision. Photography was now no longer a mere 
hobby but a frenzy; we found a medium in which we all wanted to 
excel. | soon set up my own small darkroom in my kitchen and 
would develop and print negatives all night long. 


Your pro career started with product photography. 


My first breakthrough came from the agency Ogilvy & Mather 
whose creative head was Benoy Mitra. He just happened to be at 
the colour lab where my photo portfolio of landscapes from my 
treks in the Garhwal Himalayas was being printed. He saw my 


work and quietly handed me his card, asking me to see him at the 
agency. | was overjoyed, for this was breakthrough | needed 

desperately. | soon started getting assignments from major Delhi- 
based advertising agencies. 


My Tent 
| started getting bored from shooting the same mountains, 
products, and fashion over and over. | now needed to express 
myself in a different way. | started shooting people on the streets 
and held my first solo exhibition, titled “Where Man Meets God,” in 
1998, at the India International Center, a renowned art center. A 
preview was held at Art Konsult, a famous art gallery in New Delhi. 
This exhibition was widely acclaimed and covered by all major 
newspapers of India. | now have 25 years of photography behind 
me. 


Talk about your creativity. Where do your ideas come from? 


Shooting people on the streets has always fascinated me. Those 
strange and unknown faces with their uncharted expressions and 
emotions enthral me to my very core. Going closer and closer to 
the chaos on the Indian streets, until | myself become a part of 
very chaos | want to shoot, has led me to capture my most 
memorable images. Each of my pictures needs to tell a story on 


its own and also be a part of a larger story to make them both 
coherent. | have never had any interest in singular images no matter 
how good they might be. | love spontaneously created moments 
and real emotions, use them to create strong artistic images, and 
then weave them into a strong storyline. Words and images then 
become a formidable pair in conveying what | need to say. 


How has your work changed over time? 


The first work that | found satisfying came from my trek to Tapovan 
in Garhwal Himalayas. The year was 1996 and the trek was so 
arduous that it nearly took my life. That work now seems childish but 
it was the turning point and made me a photographer. My work in 
advertising campaigns in Delhi marked a step up for the scope of 
my work, but boredom led me to shooting people on the streets. 
Initially, | was enthralled by realism — always waiting for "the decisive 
moment.” Now, what initially started as stark realism has given way 
to abstract, impressionist, and painterly imagery. Waiting endlessly 
for the decisive moment does not attract me anymore. | now like to 
blur out images, faces, expressions and create movement of my 
own way. Many times | use an intentional camera movement 
technique in which | experiment with slow shutter speeds, varying 
from 1/10 second to 1/30 second, combined with a horizontal or 
vertical movement of the camera. The recent lockdown (which still 
continues) has helped in evolving a style that | can call unique and 
entirely my own. Shunyata is the first series in this new work and 


style. 


Your initial, in-camera exposure is only a start. Your images 
then get further development in the digital darkroom. 


What excites me most is trying to get to the viewer the emotion | 
want to convey in whichever way | can. | have no fixed way in which 
| process my images. | just follow my heart. | process the images, 
keeping in mind the mood and aesthetics of that particular image, 
using brushes, smudges, light, and painterly effects to reach my 
visualized image. The lighting effect is mostly taken into consid- 
eration at the shooting stage depending on what mood | want to 


create. Going very close to the subject remains an integral part of 
my style. | can never ever forget Robert Capa’s famous saying, “If 
your photos aren’t good enough, you’re not close enough.” Frankly 
speaking, | would have great difficulty in duplicating a second 
image exactly to match the first one. 


The Dance Eternal 


With a heavily edited piece, how do you tell when it’s done? 


That restlessness, emptiness, and a void are always at play no 
matter how | approach my images. | have no preconceived ideas 
on how | would end up editing a particular image. Each image is 
different and my treatment of that image goes accordingly. | am 
very intuitive in this process and simply follow my heart. It is 
something like playing with a jigsaw puzzle. Somewhere in my 
mind, | have a rough image and then | start playing with the tools 
at my disposal until there comes a time when something in me 
says “Stop...this is it.” | then leave that edited image for a while 
without looking at it. After several days, when | relook at that very 
image, | find that, invariably, | need to make finer adjustments. 
This process takes place 2-3 times until | am finally done. 


Does "finished" mean "printed?" 


There is no doubt — no digital format gives the photographer the 
pleasure that seeing his work in a printed form provides. You can 
Call it old-fashioned but that’s the truth. | cannot give a reason for 
this; it is an emotional response. All the same, | also now have 
learned to live and survive in this digital era. 


What role does the Internet — social media, web galleries, 
electronic publication — play in your plan? 


The Internet is an important tool in these current times. But person- 
ally, | don’t stretch it too far. | have a website where | display my 
work and email is the basic source through which | communicate. 
This is the way my work gets shown to people who really matter. | 
don’t go berserk on Instagram or Facebook, running a rat race and 
looking out for ‘Likes and Followers.” | would rather focus on 
creating images than run this never-ending race. 


Where do you go for editorial advice? Are you part of an arts 
community, formal or informal? 


Nope. | am not socially active; to some extent you can well call me 
a recluse. Most of my time is spent in creating images. 


The only thing | trust or ask for input is my own heart. With 
everybody else there are just opinions. My artis “My Being.” All art 
is a fall out of the experiences, conditions, environment, and 
thoughts an artist gets surrounded by or surrounds himself with. 
These are personal and unique. Nobody else can wear the same 
shoes as those of the artist himself. The artist, himself, is the only 
one who can really judge an artist. 


Among all the photos you have seen, is there one that you 
would have liked to make? The one that strikes the perfect 
chord? 


There have been different photographers who have influenced my 
work at different times. Henri Cartier-Bresson was a great influence 


on my work when | was doing street photography in its purest 
form. | followed the work of Frank Andree for quite some time 
until | developed my own abstract street photography. But Robert 
Capa and his advice about "getting close," as shown well by the 
extraordinary image below, continue to be enduringly meaningful 
to me. 


| keep wondering how he managed to go so close to the soldier and 
still able to shoot the intensity of the expression on the soldier’s 
face without distracting him. This photograph was taken on Omaha 
Beach on D-day in German-occupied France on June 6, 1944. 


Capa's work was decidedly socially-conscious. Do you see 
your work and ideas as political in any way? 


My work does have a social relevance. In today’s world, we are all 
living in isolated existence. Due to our selfish interests, we have 
stopped seeing "Broader Design." All we want is to extract — extract 
from nature, its people, its animals, and whatever else is useful that 
crosses our self-centered paths. Spirituality teaches us we are 


all connected. We just can’t be selfish any more. We need to give 
back to nature what we take from it. Otherwise nature is now going 
to hit us back very hard. In a nutshell, we are all entangled both 
physically and spiritually. The sooner we learn this the better it will 
be for mankind. 


Is there a place you dream to go? To which you want to 
return? An image or project you dream of doing? 


Yes. As | am still in the process of shooting different stories for my 
current series, my dream is to drive down the whole range of Indian 
Himalayas — Lahaul — Spiti — Himchal Pradesh — Uttarakhand — 
Nepal — Sikkim — Bhutan — Arunchal Pradesh. 


What about the future? Are there plans, projects, or programs 
underway or planned that we can help to advertise? 


The Shunyata project continues. | have been rigorously reading, 
researching, and shooting ever since this group of images was 
completed, refining both my images and my thoughts in my 
continuing personal search for a meaning to life. 


The year 2022 should hopefully bring in the culmination of my 
thoughts and images in the form of a coffee table book which is 
titled Entangled. An unedited manuscript is in the ‘BOOKS’ section 
of my website. 


Life for me as a photographer continues............. 


Thank you very much, Madhur. Where can we go to keep up 
with your art and your quest? 


Here are my links: 


Website: httos://www.madhurdhinara.com 
Email: madhurdhingraimages at gmail dot com 
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Linda rlogan 


Eleven 

This is Dek Unu Magazine. In Esperanto, dek unu means "eleven." 

Eleven images from a single artist. Eleven artists in eleven solo issues in 
each publication year. 

Dek Unu publishes the work of a new artist-photographer in each issue. 
The artist's work and words are featured alone and in individual focus as the 
sole purpose for each issue of the magazine. Unlike other arts and letters 
magazines which might look for work from a variety of artists to support an 
editorial staff's theme, at Dek Unu, theme and imagery are always each 
artist's own. 


This Month 


Linda Hogan lives and works in Montpelier, Vermont. She is a multi- 
disciplinary practitioner — photographer, painter, writer, and 
teacher. Her work is a perfect illustration of the mantra that the 
artist “sees” rather than “looks.” She walks most days, camera in 
hand, and rarely strays beyond the city limits. Montpelier is the 
smallest state capital in the United States. Ringed by hills and 
decorated by the Winooski River, the city is beautiful, in New 
England’s way -— rich in colorful details that can escape the notice of 
civilians but often arrest the attention of the painter, the writer, and, 
in particular, the photographer. In haiku and photography, Hogan 
puts a frame around the ubiquitous and makes it particular, the 
invisible becomes beautiful, and the apparently simple is revealed to 
be far from it. 


Critics and curators sometimes refer to imagery like Hogan’s as 
“vernacular” photography. Although they are often of commonplace 
scenes that might share a common branch with snapshots, these 
images show clearly an artist’s “eye” in their selection and an artist’s 
“hand” in their composition. Much like Weston’s vegetables, 
Caponigro’s woods, and Porter’s deserts, her subject is ordinary and 
everyday but she makes something extraordinary of it almost every 
day. Another New Englander, Robert Frost said that his art was “a 
condition, not a profession.” Enjoy this brief and delightful exposure 
to Linda’s artistic "condition" - no mask required! 


Bloom heralds Solstice 
While cold rages wild outside 
And rattles windows. 


-Amaryllis 


Bittersweet just cut 
Next to the old whiskey jug 
And in from the rain. 


-Bittersweet Vine and Jug 


Snow squall blowing hard 
On the boulevard downtown 
With street lamps arching. 


-Snow Squall on Stone Cutters Way 


After a rain walk 
The umbrella is drying 
Out on the front porch. 


-Rainbow Umbrella 


Still heron, brief gust 
Refracting the surface water 
Then back to reflect. 


-Sudden Short Breeze 


Red car parked in sun 
Mirroring all that is near 
Into an art piece. 


-Red Car Reflections 
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The dancers arise 
In the sheer joy of music 
And path of ruin. 


-Bread and Puppet Troupe 


Torch burning hard blue 
Melding metal below ground 
Sweating in the heat. 


-Welder at Transit Center 


Basking in the day 
Unfurled and gloriously 
Making a statement. 


-Sunflowers 


Running swiftly here 
Over stones where the trout hide 
In the chilly shade. 


-Spring Stream 


She sings after dance 
With the warm light of the stage 
Painting her body. 


-Femi Kuti Backup Performer 


Hi, Linda! You selected this series for Dek Unu from a 
lifetime's collection of work. What holds it all together? 
The photos represent special moments | have encountered in 
my everyday life. The haikus offer my thoughts of each 
moment. Together they create Vision and Voice. 


You're multi-disiplinary. Your BA is in Visual Arts but your 
MFA is in Writing. How did that happen? 


After getting my BA, | spent years shedding the influences 
of my viz art teachers and developed my own style. | went 
from being more involved in realism to a more minimalistic 
realistic figurative style. Going for an MFA in writing was my 
choice as | could use more education in that realm. | didn’t 
want anyone mucking with my painting style. 
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Linda Hogan 


Tell about your roots. Formative experiences early on? 


| was born on Cape Cod at the hospital in Hyannis, Massachu- 
setts, and lived in Centerville full time until age eight, when we 


moved to Wellesley, but still Kept our Cape house. My mother 
was a fine weaver and loved both reading and writing poetry. 
The natural world has always been a fascination for me and she 
encouraged me to learn as much as possible by taking me on 
walks when | was very young and teaching me the names of 
things. She gave me a microscope when | was ten and | had a 
little “lab” in the basement where | would watch amoebas, 
paramecia, and other magical things gleaned from the brook 
in our backyard that ran into a pond about a mile away. That 
was my first lens. 


Your grandparents, particularly your grandmother, were 
also early influences, right? 


My grandfather taught me to fish from the dock on the lake 
at the Cape house and how to rake quahogs. My grand- 
mother was an artist and a true renaissance woman. She 
painted, was a printmaker, did collage and paper making, 
collage, sumi painting, and sculpture. She was a silversmith 
and also created cloisonné pieces. Instead of sending me to 
summer camp, she had me study painting with a few of her 
friends who were Provincetown painters. We were very 
close and she was my first and best art mentor. She taught 
me about composition, color theory, design, hues and 
values. Against my stepfather’s wishes about my college 
choice, (he wanted me to go to a liberal arts college), she 
subsidized my art education at the School of the Museum of 
Fine Arts in Boston. 


A couple of other Dek Unu artists have gone to the 
Museum School. What was it like for you? 


| studied painting, photography, and printmaking along with 
required courses in perspective, life drawing, art history, and 


design. | ended up coming to Goddard College in 1971 as 
my husband had taken a job there. | did my best to continue 
what | had been doing in Boston and found that Goddard 
offered up a wonderful art department and inspiring tea- 
chers. There | was able to continue painting, photography, 
printmaking, and sculpture. | did my student teaching at 
Union 32 (U-32) Jr./Sr. High School in East Montpelier. 


Your career, since then, has been fully involved with the 
arts, both yours and others’. 


| have taught Viz Art and Silversmithing full-time at U-32 and 
Photography at Montpelier High School, where | continue to 
serve as a mentor in the Community Based Learning Pro- 
gram. | teach two classes, Painting and Digital Photogra- 
phy, at the Montpelier Senior Activity Center, and | offer 
private classes from time to time. 


When/how did you start? Do you remember a moment 
when photography became a "thing" for you? 


| started taking old school black-and-white pictures while in 
school in Boston. My first camera was a Yashica 2 1/4” 
format box camera. My first attempts were portraits — one of 
my childhood friend, Colleen, using car headlights at night 
outside, and the second of my best college friend, Richard, 
inside at night using a one-directional light source. My 
favorite film was Tri-X and | loved grain, perhaps because it 
was like an aquatint in etching. | still have a Roleicord, a 
Leica, a Voightlander, and a Diana, a $1, light-leaking, 
plastic, all-around great camera. The only film SLR camera 
| owned was an Olympus. 


Your work is so technically well-crafted and so aesthet- 
ically well-seen. Talk about your photography training? 


| studied painting initially and | use my training as a painter 


in my photography. | studied with some great teachers, Tim 
Hill at the Museum School and John Mahoney and Jeff 
Weiss at Goddard. Tim introduced me to the magic of the 
darkroom. John was perhaps the most influential mentor to 
me in terms of what constitutes a good photo. Jeff was more 
into pushing away from the traditional photography prin- 
ciples. Although | am still a painter first and foremost in my 
heart, photography is only slightly behind painting as an art 
form. | take more pictures than | produce paintings; photos 
are immediate and a painting takes up to a month. 


At the Bread & Puppet Museum 
@Linda Hall 


Do your photos influence your paintings? Or vice versa? 


My paintings are mostly from my imagination though 
sometimes | use my photos as reference. They are moody, 
noirish figurative works for the most part and often in an 
urban setting. | do some Vermont landscapy-type work, as 


that is what most of my students do, and | teach still life 
which is great for beginners. | always have a piece of 
reflective stainless in the still life set up as it mirrors the 
surroundings. Students are amazed that they don’t need 
silver paint to paint stainless. 


There's a (sort of) friendly competition between analog 
and digital photography and photographers. Your 
preference? 


Digital these days. 
When / why did you convert? 


Along ago boyfriend gave me a honkin’ huge Sony Mavica, 
you know the one that used floppies as film, for my birthday 
and a full install of Photoshop. At some point in our rela- 
tionship, | had told him that | wanted to get back to photog- 
raphy but had developed a reaction to the harsh chemicals, 
thus the gift. | then landed a few gigs doing photos for PR 
and advertisements for a large craft cooperative. | did 
digital images for proposals for an architectural firm and 
worked with their interior designer for several permanent 
installations. Among my current collection, | have many fine 
cameras from DSLRs to high-end pocket cameras. And, of 
course, there is the iPhone which, these days. takes some 
mighty fine shots. Plus, it's an added benefit that my son 
works for Apple. 


We have all had photos that just wouldn't gel. What 
happens to your editorial rejects? 


| have some arty apps that | go to sometimes, just for fun. 


Most of us have had a few memorable failures —lessons 
learned that we would have preferred to skip. You? 


| will not do weddings! My first response is always "No." 


The one and only time | did a wedding, the bride’s family was 
a nightmare. While most of the photos were satisfactory to 
them, they were very disappointed that | had missed getting 
one particular Aunt in any of the photos. 


John Mahoney says, "Be there and be packing." Looks 
like you are often in the right place at the right time. 


Yes, "Sudden Short Breeze" from this series is a good 
example. | was out walking and taking pictures in downtown 
Montpelier. | have a great fondness for the North Branch of 
the Winooski River, especially in the middle of the city as 
there is so much wildlife right there in the middle of the 
bustle of downtown. In the back of a church there was a 
heron standing in still water. | set up the shot to capture the 
big bird and the mirrored reflection. Just as | hit the shutter a 
gust of wind disturbed the surface just for a moment. It 
wasn’t the shot | was planning so a few minutes later when 
the water was still again | took the image | had been 
wanting. When | got home | realized that that breeze had 
created a much more dynamic result. 


On the other hand, "Bittersweet Vine and Jug" seems 
formal and quite painterly. A studio setup? 


“Bittersweet” was not staged. | was visiting my mom on 
Cape Cod. She was not doing well health-wise. When | was 
young, she and | would go out each year to collect bitter- 


sweet as she loved it and she was also was very good at 
flower arranging. The day | was visiting it was very stormy 
with torrential rain and dark skies. | ventured out in the 
downpour and cut her some bittersweet and threw it ona 
table in her living room near where she was sitting next to 
the picture window in her recliner. She sent me down to the 
lower level of the house to find the old whiskey jug. It was 
not staged for the shot, just thrown on the table where she 
could see the elements for what was to be her last time 
flower arranging. The lighting is just from the picture 
window and the darkness is from the storm outside. We had 
not turned on the lights yet. | just wanted to document the 
random pieces before she worked to create some aesthetic 
beauty out of the tangle of vines and the jug. It is a most 
important picture to me, especially now that she is no longer 
with us. 


Creatives often flock together. Are you part of a peer 
group, community, collective, or gang? 


Along with my teaching, | am curator for the gallery in a local 
coffee café and |’m President of Montpelier’s Art Resource 
Association, which organizes and promotes opportunities 
including shows, fellowships, and discounts for member 
artists. Pre-Covid, | was part of a gang exploring art apps, 
and for many years I’ve shared a downtown second-floor 
space that includes seven creatives in separate studios. 


Teachers usually do it because there’s something about 
it that is uniquely rewarding. What is that for you? 


There’s a saying..."When one teaches, two, learn. And an- 
other favorite is from Rilke’s Letter to a Young Poet. “Be 
patient toward all that is unsolved in your heart and try to 
love the questions themselves, like locked rooms and like 


books that are now written in a very foreign tongue. Do not 
now seek the answers, which cannot be given you because 
you would not be able to live them. And the point is, to live 
everything. Live the questions now. Perhaps you will then 


gradually, without noticing it, live along some distant day into 
the answer.” 


Are there techniques or particular words of wisdom that 
you share with students about art? Artists? 


If one gives appropriate assignments, it begins to open up a 
new way of seeing and feeling things. | do share works of 
well-known and sometimes not-so-mainstream artists as 
things come up to help broaden their horizons. | don't use 
my own work in teaching very often; | don't want them to feel 
they need to measure up to what | am doing. When starting 
a new photography semester, the first assignment is always 
Wabi Sabi, after | explain what it is. That concept is a game- 
changer for visual artists! 


Painting the BLM sign on State Street 


Does your work ever take you into political projects? 
Mmmm... | occasionally get an art grant for a large, themed 


photo exhibit. | think | have received about a dozen such 
grants. Awhile ago, my photographs and story were part of 
a project for Fair Housing Month, sponsored by the Cham- 
pions of Affordable Inclusive Housing and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development. 


How do you find opportunities for publication and shows? 


Networking. 


What do most people not know about you, your work, or 
both? 


| am an avid trout angler. Ultra light, 4 pound test and only 
Panther Martin spoons. Wear sneakers. | don’t like waders... 
or black flies for that matter. Catch and release type gal. 


What's next? Do you have a new project underway, a 
show, a book? 


I'm about to take down a show. But, | have to say that is 
has always been a dream of mine to have the Stinehour 
Press, in Lunenburg, Vermont, work with me on a book. 


Thanks, Linda. How can we see more in the future? 


Here are my links: 
Email: paragraphics at pshift dot com 
Facebook: /linda.hogan.9022 
Snail: 9 Franklin Street, Montpelier, VT 
05602 
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Eleven 


This is Dek Unu Magazine. In Esperanto, dek unu means "eleven." Eleven images from a 
single artist. Eleven artists in eleven solo issues in each publication year. 

Dek Unu publishes the work of a new artist-photographer in each issue. The artist's work 
and words are featured alone and in individual focus as the sole purpose for each issue of 
the magazine. Unlike other arts and letters magazines which might look for work from a 
variety of artists to support an editorial staff's theme, at Dek Unu, theme and imagery are 
always each artist's own. 


This Month 


Since the day, sometime in the early '80s when digital cameras began to become 
widely available, photography has moved away from its roots as a lab science. 
Making photographs has become an instantly-gratifying interaction between 
everyman and electronics instead of methodical experimentation by specialists. 
Confronted by endless vividly-colored iPhone snaps of dinner or a friend’s hilarious 
facial contortions, some remember, and prefer, those stiff, grey-on-grey products of 
metal and mercury made my Monsieur Daguerre and those carefully-crafted 
lessons in seeing-in-silver by Misters Weston, Adams, and White. For many photo- 
artists, it is almost insulting that Man Ray’s solarizatons, Anna Atkins’ cyanotypes, 
and those sepias by Stieglitz are all easily duplicated in a picklist of filters on every 
cameraphone. For them, the slow pace and demands for technical control are 
essential to the art and “hands-on” image-making beats “macphotography” hands- 
down. 


Natalia Rudychev is one of a growing number of artist-photographers for whom 
analog, antiquarian, and “alternative” processes are an increasingly attractive 
option. She is a multi-disciplinary artist: photographer, haiku and tanka writer, 
sumi-e painter, and classical dancer whose work is so entwined with her life that 
she considers herself a “living work of art.” An adept at lumen print, anthotype, 
cyanotype, matte medium transfers, alcohol lifts, and many more “alt-processes,” 
Rudychev intentionally selects and combines techniques to perfectly match the 
meaning and mood of each of her thoroughly-contemporary images. Unlike other 
conceptualists, whose work sometimes seems emotionally arid, Natalia’s work is a 
sensual delight, conveying her definite ideas in delicious colors, delicate details, 
and the sense of art and life that Japanese aesthetics calls wabi-sabi. Enjoy 
Natalia's introspective, graceful, and poetic updates to photography's creative 
tradition. 


This photograph was shot in Paris, France, facing the door to a hotel room bearing Victor 
Hugo's name. French writer Victor Hugo said that fifty is the “youth of old age.” The image 
opens the door to a dialogue about stereotypes assigned to aging and puts forward the often 
underrepresented problem of age discrimination that affects millions of people around the 
world. With this image, | am initiating a discussion on ways to avoid ageism. My goal is to get 
people involved in an open discussion and to facilitate creation of mechanisms to help victims 
cope with long-lasting effects of this widespread phenomenon. 


The image is an archival transfer to Arches 88 watercolor paper implemented by 

transferring ink from a transparency to paper using alcohol-based transfer medium. The 
transfer technique complements the idea of smooth transition into the “age of empowerment” — 
often mistaken for the “age of invisibility.” 


-Youth of Old Age 


This image started its journey to the viewer as a leaf | collected during one of my long photo 
walks. | created a chlorophyll print of a person finishing yoga practice by the ocean side 
directly on the leaf. Then, the scan of this chlorophyll print was incorporated into a digital 
image transferred to watercolor paper made from natural cotton. | started with a gift of a 
living plant and finished creation of the print on natural fibers shaped by human hand. 


The technique | used to make the print helps to express the idea of the image. A chlorophyll 
print is very fragile. It symbolizes the fragility of life. The image of a chlorophyll print transferred 
to watercolor paper is more durable. The transfer technique allows for multiple one-of-a-kind 
reproductions of a unique print corresponding to new definitions that occur as life continues. 
When | was born, | received a certain physicality that is defined as female, but it is the way | live 
my life that shapes my unique gender identity. The process is the same for every person that 
interacts with my work. 


-Turning Over a New Leaf 


The image depicts an artist taking a photograph of the river. It is a creative reflection on the 
thought, by Greek philosopher Heraclitus, that you cannot step into the same river twice because 
the river is changing — and you are changing too. The coins in the river symbolize society and 
tadpoles represent nature. The ways we interact with both society and nature are ever changing 
and we must be creative when we do it. 


Every time someone approaches my work, | start a dialogue with that unique human being. This 
dialogue is part of an endless discourse about the meaning of life. Each alternative photographic 
process print is different every time | reproduce it. The person that approaches it to interact with 
it is different every time he/she does it. All the variables in this interaction are changing and the 
work of art created as a result is changing as well. | strongly believe that a beholder is as important 
as the artist that created the work of art. This print emphasizes interactive nature of my work. 


-The Future Is Liquid 


You see a human face looking through the space between two horses pulling in different 
directions. The title of this work is a quote by Isadora Duncan. The full quote is “You were once 
wild here. Don’t let them tame you.” 


It cannot be denied that we all conform to roles assigned to us by society in one way or another. 
As we desperately attempt to find our place in this world, there is a universal understanding that 
we are expected to live in accordance with certain rules. But what | am talking about here is a 
spark of divine creativity that we all have within our souls. Stereotypes defining gender, age, and 
occupational identity almost never pull in the same direction as the feeling we have about them 
deep inside. Don’t let this divide destroy who you are. Don’t make my choice. Make yours. Be 
true to yourself. 


-Don't Let Them Tame You 


In this work you see a framed shadow. There is a lot of talk about gender equality in the 
workspace. As a female-identifying artist, | was appalled and alarmed to learn the extent to 
which gender discrimination is alive and well. A survey published in 2019 revealed that only 
11 percent of all artwork acquired by museums in the United States was made by women. In 
order to solve a problem, you must be aware that this problem exists. My work makes the 
problem visible, poses a question, and demands change. 


-Framing a Shadow 


This image speaks about my experience as an immigrant. You see a mirror image of a triple 
reflection with a flower and a drop of sap. The large image of a person on the right side of the 
work is in a state of abandonment. Immigration is abandonment; you abandon your country 
because it abandoned you. Smaller reflections of the immigrant in the flower-shaped mirror are 
blurred and distorted. The flower symbolizes the life of a person. The drop of sap shows the 
passage of time. 


For any of a myriad of reasons — personal, political, socio-economic — you did not fit in the 
country where you were born, so you make a conscious decision to leave for a country that will 
hopefully provide you with a better chance to fit in. The country you move into is an unfamiliar 
milieu that you must learn to navigate safely. Immigration affects both the people you leave 

in your native land and the people you meet in your newfound home country and its impact 
extends to society as a whole — changing the country left behind, the immigrant, and the country 
that becomes a new motherland. The image invites everyone to pay a close attention to this 
challenging process. Again, the transfer technique used to create this image is an integral part 
of this exploration. 


-Abandon 


The hand of a fellow artist raised in an offering gesture is holding the image of a human figure 
poised for action. The image in the hand is a lumen print symbolizing art. This work speaks about 
the role of art in the society. Every work of art is an offering that is a result of a close observation 
of natural and social phenomena. The work of art is incomplete unless there is a beholder that 
choses to actively engage with it. Only together, the artist and the beholder complete the creative 
process and pass it to the society at large. The audience must meet the artist halfway and the 
artist must be involved into the life of the community he/she lives in. 


Art is not entertainment; it is a catalyst of creativity and development. Art creates thinkers and 
ideas. Being an artist is an occupation that must be respected in the society. Occupational 
discrimination is a rarely spoken about as a problem. What is your job? | create alternative- 
process photographic work. How do you make a living? | should be able to give the same 
answer. Raise your hand to meet art halfway. The creative process uses supplies that cost money. 
Buy art — be involved in the change you want to happen in the society. Transfer technique once 
again is essential to the image and reflects the imprint art makes of the society we live in. 


-Galatea Poised for Action 


Even in the deepest state of despair there is light. Sometimes it is a tiny flickering flame. 
Sometimes it is a raging forest fire. Taking the time to meditate, connect with nature, and rest 
is important for emotional well-being. It is often hard to do in our result-oriented, gadget- 
obsessed society, but truth is the process and is as important as the result. Look inside. Find 
your inner light. It will bring you peace and contentment. You will be a better neighbor and 
colleague, a more attentive parent and friend. It is not always obvious that by taking good 
care of ourselves we are caring for others. This image is an invitation to make your inner light 
visible to others. 


-The Light Inside 


In fact, this image is a double alternative process. The foreground image, “Love Me,” is a 
matte medium transfer to wood. | combined it with a self-portrait made using another 
transfer technique printed on Arches 88 watercolor paper. 


We are all born with desire for love, warmth, and appreciation. We keep this desire through 

the wear and tear of betrayals and disappointments we meet in life. Love begins on the inside. 
Every morning, come to the mirror and see love. Self-love is not selfishness or egoism. Self-love 
is care for your own well-being. Be gentle with yourself and the world will be gentle with you. 


-Love Me 
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Here is the image of a small shadow inside a heart-shaped opening in a chain-link fence. 

The shadow is not stopped by the fence. It walks right through it. Do not stop when life 
creates obstacles. You climbed fences and trees as a child. Most people do not achieve what 
their heart desires because they give up halfway. By giving up on a dream you put yourself in 
isolation, lose opportunities to connect with other individuals, and deny yourself the pursuit of 
happiness that is one of the most fundamental human rights. 


-Unchained Heart 


This is a composite alternative-process image that is interlaced with windows the viewer can 
look through to find the meaning of life. It can be connection to nature represented by the 
trees, creative work symbolized by the bee, or pursuit of a dream represented by the rainbow. 


Connect, look into the eyes of a person next to you, and share your inner light. Aristotle said 
that a friend is another self. One desires the good for one’s friend for the friend's sake. Look 
deeply into the enigma of your own soul and find energy to help others. Gifts of life are 
abundant, like the milk that overflows the lips in the image. Move from the core of your being 
and the brain will follow your lead. 


-Gift of Life 


Welcome to Dek Unu, Natalia. You're an award-winning 
writer, a classical ballet dancer, master haiga artist, AND an 
accomplished and adventurous fine art photographer! 


Yes, | am a multidisciplinary artist. At the age of 50, | 
stopped fighting it! My art comes from love of real people, 
the world, and everything in it. | think of myself as a living 
work of art, and everything | do is just a manifestation of it. 


You've actually had several different overlapping 
careers in avery busy life. Start at the beginning? 


| was born in St. Petersburg, Russia, in 1971. My mother, 
Nina Kurdubova, is an amazing person and a pivotal 
influence in my life. She loves art. She created for mea 
lifelong habit and a need to be in conversation with art. 
When she was pregnant with me, she read poetry to me out 
loud and put classical music on so that I could listen to the 
pieces she loves even before | arrived into this world. My 
mother said that | started dancing to the music as soon as | 
learned to move my limbs. | learned to read at the age of 3.5 
and started to write poetry at the age of 11. | studied 
classical ballet from the ages 3-11, but my conservative 
grandmother did not allow me to pursue a professional 
career in dance. 


| went to two colleges at the same time in Russia. | studied 
at Hertzen State Pedagogical University in the morning and 
attended Russian Christian Humanitarian Academy in the 
evening. | successfully graduated from both with master’s 
degrees in linguistics and critical theory. My theses were on 
James Joyce’s Ulysses. One of them was subsequently 
published in the British Journal RuBriCa. In between classes 
and over weekends, | worked as a simultaneous interpreter 
and tour guide and took daily horseback riding classes. 


When did you immigrate to the United States? 


| was literally a starving artist and an assistant professor 
with no salary. The economic situation in Russia was bad at 
that moment. | applied to several scholarships and grants. | 
received a year-long Fulbright scholarship for the Junior 
Faculty Development program in 1998 and moved to the 
United States. | taught Basic Philosophical Questions and 
several courses on the philosophy of film. 


Natalia Rudychev 


Wow! When did photography intrude on all that? 


My mother is an amateur photographer. She introduced me 
to film photography when | was a teenager. | started my 
exploration of photography working with an FED-3 (the 
Russian rangefinder camera inspired by classic Leicas). | 
believe the first photograph that | took was of the Arabian 
horse at the stable where | used to ride. | consider horses 
as persons and friends. | wanted to capture their beauty and 
spirit. My academic life was pretty intense, so | did not 
return to photography until my mid-twenties. 


Where did you receive your photo training? 


lam a self-taught photographer. | bought my first digital 
camera, a Sony a100, in 2006. Images helped me record 
thoughts that | could not express in words. | am also a life- 
long haiku and tanka poet. Many poets have notebooks to 
record memorable “aha!” moments. | am a little too lazy for 
that. A picture substitutes for a thousand words so my 
camera roll became my notebook. In the evening | would 
look at the images | took during the day and the haiku poem 
would emerge without an effort. | think the pivotal turn in my 
photographic work happened when | moved to New York. | 
became a member of the Camera of the Month Club. We 
have monthly meetings in person or on Zoom to show port- 
folios and receive feedback from fellow photographers. 


Along with the Camera of the Month Club, | am alsoa 
member of the New York-based Photo Group. It works in the 
same way. We meet in person or on Zoom and discuss work 
by the members. Soho Photo Gallery in New York also 
played an important role in shaping my art. | worked for the 
gallery for a year and became friends with many photog- 
raphers there. This experience exposed me to a lot of photo- 
graphic art, both traditional and alternative processes. 


Since your start in 2007, your website shows you've 
compiled a long list of impressive awards and credits. 


| have had help from many people in my explorations. | am 
very grateful to two New York-based photographic artists for 
finding time in their busy schedules to introduce me to their 
practice. Douglas Dubler — an artist in search of a perfect 
print — who taught me the importance of tangible realization of 
the image in a medium best suited to express it. Pierre-Yves 
Linot — a creative visionary who taught me the difference 


between the voice and the vision. 


Also, | consider sustainable fashion icon Debra Rapoport, my 
roommate for two years, to be a major influence on my aes- 
thetics and worldview. She always encourages my creative 
exploration. Debra became the subject of my project “4R — 
Recycle, Reuse, Repurpose, Reinvent in Art and Life.” The 
project received a Bronze Award, Tokyo International Photo 
Awards, in 2020. 


A trip to Japan was a milestone, right? 


| received the Kusamakura Taishou Award for my haiku and 
traveled to Japan for the ceremony in 2016. This trip left a 
lasting impression on my soul — the calm reserve, the 
attention to details, the appreciation of the small gifts of life. 
| try to observe wabi-sabi, a traditional Japanese aesthetic 
of the beauty of all things imperfect, impermanent, and 
incomplete, through the images that | create. 


The fragility and evanescence of life aren’t just beautiful 
words for me. | narrowly escaped death at the age of 36. | 
was born anatomically wrong — my intestines were not 
attached to my body inside. One beautiful spring Sunday 
morning they tangled and started strangling me on the 
inside. | was in excruciating pain. When | arrived at the 
emergency room, | had only 3 hours to live without imme- 
diate surgical intervention. If | were on a flight to visit my 
mother in Russia, | wouldn’t arrive alive. | survived the 
surgery. Every time | open my eyes in the morning is a gift. 


Not the only health crisis that brought big changes. 
At the time | finished my graduate studies | was gravely ill 


with an underactive thyroid. | could not sit at the desk and 
study | would lose consciousness. | was taking medication, 


but it did not make a lot of difference in my ability to concen- 
trate. | noticed that when | moved, | retained clarity of the 
mind. | decided to start taking dance classes again and that 
became my road to recovery. | returned to dance, after falling 
gravely ill, to heal myself. | completed a three-year Indepen- 
dent Study Program at the Martha Graham School of Modern 
Dance in New York and studied Isadora Duncan technique 
with Lori Belilove, Barbara Kane, and Loretta Thomas. Dance 
taught me both the art of movement and the art of being per- 
fectly still. | often use myself as a model for my work. My 
experience with dance helps me to find the right gesture or 


pose. 


Why did you decide to change from your start in 
"straight" photography to alternative processes? 


After my solo exhibition The Poetry of Nature (Photography 
and Haiku) at the Resobox Gallery in 2019, | felt deep 
dissatisfaction with the discord between the wabi-sabi 
sensibility | was trying to express and the traditional 
photographic print look. | started exploring alternative 
photographic processes. 


“Alt-" usually means high-touch, slow-going, hand-made 
image making. True? 


My first experiments were matte medium transfers to wood. | 
printed the best possible quality images on the thinnest 
paper | could. Each image must be approximately the size of 
the panel on which it is going to be printed. All four panels 
were 8”x 8” inches. The images must be flipped horizontally 
in photoshop before printing because they are applied to the 
surface of wood face down. Each printed image is covered in 
a thin layer of matte medium on the printed side and applied 
face down to the wood. | take care that the paper lies flat on 
the wood and there are no wrinkles or air bubbles. | let the 
matte medium dry for 24 hours and then the fun part begins. 
| wet a piece of cloth in water and put it on the print on the 
wood. As the paper becomes wetter and almost transparent, 
| start peeling the paper away starting from the center. Itis a 
very gentle and time-consuming process. The ink embedded 
in the matte medium is fragile and it is easy to peel it away 
with the paper. You must be very patient. The process is 
creative because you stop peeling the paper when you 
achieve the desired look. The process can go further. | have 
deliberately manipulated and distressed some areas of the 
prints and burned parts of them with the flame of a candle to 
achieve the aged look. For one series, | composed haiku 
poems for each print and wrote them on each one. 


From a relatively recent start, you've covered a large 
number of alternative processes. 


| have experimented with both lens-based and cameraless 
techniques. | made my first traditional cameraless cyano- 
type in 2019 using blades of grass and objects directly on 
sensitized watercolor paper. Then | did less-traditional 


cyanotype self-portraits from digital negatives. During the 
pandemic, | revisited matte transfers to stone, canvas, 
burlap, and seashells. | have anthotypes, lumen prints, 
chlorophyll prints, acrylic lifts, and contact prints in my 
portfolio; each technique complements the concept of the 
image. In my projects about time and aging, lumen prints 
manifest meditation-gained enlightenment, cyanotypes 
indicate slow development of ideas, contact transfers are 
best to express misplacement, burnishing shows hard labor, 
chlorophyll prints complement natural changes that come 
with age, anthotypes communicate the evanescence of life 
and the acrylic lift process allows the embrace of new 
possibilities. 


Cyanotype - How Do You Feel Chlorophyll print 
When | Kiss You Goodnight Yoga Practice 


The images in this issue's portfolio are all alcohol lifts. 


The process is deceptively simple. You print a flipped 
horizontal image on transparency, saturate high-quality 
watercolor paper (Arches 88) with alcohol-based medium, 
overlay the transparency on the saturated paper, and brayer 
the image into the paper. | was very lucky with my first print, 
but in order to produce a print of my work “Gift of Life” for 


the Westbeth Gallery Winter Show in 2021, | had to reprint 8 
times. 


Talk about your creative process. Where do good ideas 
come from? 


My work starts with a meditation. | look deep into things that 
pain me the most: inequality, isolation, rejection. The image 
emerges from the desire to help others cope with pain similar 
to what | experience myself. It is both therapeutic to me and 
positive in the sense that it creates space for dialogue and 
change. My ideas come from life and love. | need to be in 
love with what | am creating. The warmth of connection 
brings my work into being. It can be a dialogue with a friend 
or a stranger, a conversation with an artist long gone, or a 
connection to an object or a living creature. My go-to books 
are Emmanuel Kant’s Critique of Judgment, Antoine de 
Saint-Exupéry’s The Little Prince, and various collections of 
Japanese haiku masters. 


What about your workflow? How do you get from "good 
idea" to finished art? 


My workflow is at times very organized and at times very 
impulsive. | have seen good and bad results from both. In 
working with alternative photographic processes, | found 
peace and contentment that comes from the harmonizing of 
my workflow with the concepts it is expressing. Every print | 
create is one of a kind.| do not work with images that | do not 
believe have a life of their own. If the image does not work, it 
means for me | have not found the right medium for it to be 
embodied. Sometimes the image | select for the transfer is 
the original photograph | took. Sometimes the process is 
more complex. “Turning Over A New Leaf” was originally a 
chlorophyll print. | found the technique limiting in terms 


of the color palette. | wanted to incorporate the color blue 
symbolizing hope. 


How do you evaluate others' art? Is there anything you 
especially like? Dislike? 


For me, all art is divided into two categories — alive and 
dead. The art that makes me feel alive is the one | connect 
to. This is very personal and subjective. Artworks are like 
people. Some become lifelong friends, some casual 
acquaintances, some pass by without making a significant 
impact. 


What do most people not know about you, your work, or 
both? 


Most people do not know that | have lived out of a suitcase 
for 24 years. Dealing with health issues, learning, and 
creative work happen somewhere in between packing and 
unpacking suitcases and being in flight or on the road. | 
would not change my life story. It made me the person | am 
now. Some experiences in my past are miraculous, others 
unpleasant, but | would be a different person if | did not have 
them. 


What's next? Do you have a new project underway, a show, 
travel, a book? 


My Diptych: Birth At The Waterfall / Not Even A Poem 
Between Us, 2021, two mixed media panels 40” x 40” inches 
is currently in the show, Other Ways of Seeing: Alternative 
Processes in Photography at the Culture Lab LIC in the 
Plaxall Gallery (Queens, NY). | am working on a new mixed 
media piece now. | have just returned from Paris. It was not 
my first trip to this city. It is a city with a soul anda 
character. | would love to go back as soon as | can. 


Thank you, Natalia. Can we follow you on the web? 
Here are my links: 
Twitter: www.twitter.com/LRudychev 
LinkedIn: www.linkedin.com/in/natalia-rudychev 


Instagram: www.instagram.com/nataliarudychev/ 
Web: https://nataliarudychev.com 
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nu This is Dek Unu Magazine. In Esperanto, dek unu means "eleven." Eleven images 
Magazine froma single artist. Eleven artists in eleven solo issues in each publication year. 

Dek Unu publishes the work of a new artist-photographer in each issue. The artist's 
work and words are featured alone and in individual focus as the sole purpose for each 
issue of the magazine. Unlike other arts and letters magazines which might look for 
work from a variety of artists to support an editorial staffs theme, at Dek Unu, theme 
and imagery are always each artist's own. 


This Month 


From the famous moonlit photo of tiny Hernandez, New Mexico, to 
countless shots of skylines from Dallas to Dubai, images celebrating 
man’s constructions (big and small) have appeared somewhere in the 
portfolio of every photographer. Among such photos, those low-angle 
pix of skyscrapers, in which man, the heroic builder, overcomes the 
force of gravity, are hymns to glass and steel. In this series, 
Naturalia: Chronicle of Contemporary Ruins, Jonk, (the "nom d'artiste 
of this month’s featured artist), sings an entirely different song. 


" 


Jonk seeks out his photo ops in “wastelands” — once thriving sites of 
man-made enterprises, now abandoned and slowly but inexorably 
being reclaimed by Nature. Across his career, he has found and 
photographed, in dazzling detail, more than 1500 such sites, in more 
than seventy countries on five continents. His formerly majestic 
houses are filled with mold, shrubs, and saplings. His industrial sites 
are partially digested piles of rubble, swallowed by life that doesn’t 
depend on commerce and manufacturing. Empty window frames and 
exposed construction metal are trellises for unbelievable, highly 
photogenic, Edens-in-the-making. Enjoy these beautiful, clearly 
spoken reminders that Nature’s power requires respect and care from 


every one of us. > 


| visited this Norman mansion on a beautiful day in December 2016. For once, | was accompanied by 
my girlfriend and my best friend. It's something | rarely do, but on several occasions both had shown an 
interest in spending a day in the “wasteland” with me. So, | organized a one-day trip, not too far, with 
places that seemed easy and safe on the program. We visited two wide-open industrial spots where we 
saw beautiful graffiti, a third site, that was being demolished when we visited, and the fourth stop was 
the mansion where | found this statue. The interior of the building was not really worth it. | took a few 
pictures there, only one of which | really like — an old clock bathed in light on an old piece of furniture 
full of character. It was while coming out and crossing the park again to leave the estate that | came 
across this statue. It was mid-day and the light was magnificent. It was also very cold and frost was still 
present on the tall grass of the fallow garden. The statue is a representation of the goddess Diana, 
hunting. It is almost identical to the one that can be admired in the Louvre except that, here, she is 
wearing a beautiful ivy dress. Unlike the one that can be seen in the museum, the hind that accompa- 
nies her has lost its antlers and its two front legs. | won't surprise anyone by saying that | prefer this 
version! 


—Park of a Castle, France 


| shot this image on a small island in Japan. In the 1950s, a town was set there to operate a coal mine. 
At its peak in the 1970s, the town had around 8,000 inhabitants. The mine closed in the early 2000s. 


Since then, the city is gradually emptying of its inhabitants. Today there are about a hundred people 
left. 


This was an apartment building that housed the miners. 


-Apartment Building, Japan 


A great story goes with this shot. In 2015, | went to Cuba for three weeks, solo. It was a "classic" trip, the 
goal of which was to get a change of scenery, unlike trips intentionally targeting “wasteland.” | neverthe- 
less had a small list of abandoned places spotted on the Internet. Once in La Havana, | went to check this 
beautiful theater. | was immediately struck by the trees coming out of the windows on the second floor! | 
went around, trying to get in, but found no possible access. Looking more closely at the main entrance, | 
noticed that the door was locked from the inside with a padlocked chain. So, guessing that someone 
lived there. | knocked, | waited, and knocked again. A passerby confirmed to me that someone was stay- 
ing there. | knocked again and Reynaldo, who had set up a bedroom in one of the disused rooms on the 
first floor, opened up for me. He then showed me one of the most beautiful places | have ever seen. | 
went back there the next day. It had been 20 years since he decided to live there, to maintain the prem- 
ises, while respecting Nature as She reclaims her rights. He lived there with his dog, Puti. The funny anec- 
dote is that the rope we see in the photo is his washing line! Looking back, | was lucky, | might have 
come on a laundry day and seen underpants everywhere! 


This place was initially an operahouse. Opened in 1870, it hosted renowned shows, performing to audi- 
ences of up to 2,500 people. In 1921, after a fire closed it for three years, it reopened as a 2000-seat 
theater. For forty years, this theater was one of the pillars of cultural life in La Havana. The last play was 
performed there in 1965. Shortly after, part of the interior structure of the building collapsed. It was 
abandoned until the early 1990s when it found use again as a parking lot for motorcycles and bicycle 
taxis. After another part of the building collapsed, it was evacuated and is now definitely abandoned. 


-Theater, Cuba 


In summer 2016, | did a solo trip to the former Yugoslavia, covering 5500 km. | started in Budapest 
and crossed what are today Bosnia-Herzegovina, Serbia, Croatia, Kosovo, Montenegro, Macedonia, 
and Slovenia. | shot this picture in an abandoned school in Croatia. It shows a detailed view of the bar 
that was located in the atrium of the main building and was intended as a center for student life. It was 
actually a political school, built in 1970 and used until 1990 when it suffered the burst of Yugoslavia. A 
prime minister was graduated from this school. There was not much to shoot in this place — an empty 
gymnasium, a dark theater — but this overgrown bar was worth the trip by itself. This place was one of 
the highlights of my trip and this picture is one of my favorites ever in my Naturalia series. 


-Bar, Croatia 


A near miss and lesson learned are part of the story of this image. This swimming pool is located in 
a residential area of a small Italian town. | found this place on a ten-day trip in 2019 during which | 
visited about 50 abandoned places. | parked just in front of it, entered without any difficulty, and 
was amazed by what | found. The completely-gutted steel and glass skeleton and the advanced 
degree of return to nature created the perfect backdrop, exactly what | look for in this kind of trip. It 
was November; in places, the ground was covered with dead leaves. While stepping on one of those 
heaps of leaves, my foot broke through the ground and landed two feet lower. | had stepped on a 
glass plate covering a rusty metal grid. The grid gave way under my weight which broke the glass 
plate. Fortunately, | wore thick shoes and, especially, very thick jeans. If | had been wearing light- 
weight pants, the pieces of glass left on a part of the grid could have opened up the entire length of 
my leg. With my camera bag on my back, my unfolded tripod carrying a camera, and another 
camera around my neck, | was just lucky that my colleague was there to help me out of the hole. If | 
had been alone, dressed differently, the consequences could have been very serious. When | first 
started exploring abandoned places, | liked being there alone, to soak up their atmosphere to the 
fullest. Over time, (as | got older!), | realized that there were many risks and that it was better to go 
with someone. 


-Swimming Pool, Italy 


BOS 


When | arrived in front of the theater with my two acolytes, we noticed that all the doors and windows 
were either wide open or nonexistent. Young people were repairing a car in front of the main entrance. 
We went around and entered from behind. Once inside, the ground floor was quite uninteresting and 
very dark; it was clearly the offices, the dressing rooms, and the cloakroom of the theater. However, at 
the foot of the central staircase, | discovered a magnificent view. | shot it from every possible angle. 
Amazingly, we discovered an equally-magnificent upstairs landing as well. It, too, got a photo from all 
angles. Among all of them, | chose this exposure because it shows precisely the landing but also the 
glass wall that runs along the stairs. It was such a good subject that we even came back the next 
morning to get better light. 


-Theater, Abkhazia 


| visited Moldova for a chapter of my book, Goodbye Lenin. One of the places | planned to visit during 
this trip was the incredible underground bunker of Oliscani. It was on my way there that | stumbled 
upon this unfinished construction. It was quite far from the road and behind some thick vegetation but 
| spotted it and something told me to pull over and go take a closer look! Needless to say, | didn’t 
regret it. | love this raw concrete structure in which thin saplings are starting to make their way. The 
wear and tear of the concrete adds a touch of decay that | particularly like. 


-Unfinished Construction, Moldova 


Here is a pretty incredible site and a rather unusual story. This small industrial site, an old cement fac- 
tory at the end of a dead end in a small Belgian village, did not look very interesting at first. As soon as 
| arrived, | discovered a few ruins of raw concrete in the vegetation. My eye started to quiver... Toward 
the back of the site, | spotted six concrete silos, each about a dozen meters high. No entry, no open- 
ing, no way to see what was inside. Then | spotted a small hole about twenty centimeters wide at the 
base of a silo. So, | lay down on the ground, on my stomach and slid my outstretched arm inside with 
my camera. | shot without seeing a thing. When | pulled my arm out and looked at the screen, | was 
amazed. | settled my camera a bit better and repeated the operation. Since | couldn't see anything, | 
shot doing an arc of a circle with my wrist to make sure | had at least one straight shot. Of the five 
other silos, four had an identical opening which also allowed me to photograph their interiors. This 
photo is therefore part of a quadriptych which shows four exactly identical structures but with four dif- 
ferent types of vegetation. Importantly, it was raining when | visited this site. | was shooting lying on 
the ground aiming upwards, so drops were falling on the lens. Since it took several attempts for each 
silo to get the right up-down and right-left inclinations, | spent a lot of time retrieving the camera to 
rub the lens! What should have taken thirty seconds took twenty times more! As | left the site, a resi- 
dent of one of the houses along the street asked me, in a very unfriendly manner, what | was doing 
there. In those circumstances, | often say, “I am lost." If he had seen on the way in there, | certainly 
wouldn't have taken that picture and its three little sisters. 


-Silo, Belgium 


This warehouse is part of an abandoned sawmill. It is so overgrown that it is hard to tell if it was used 
for production or just storage. Anyway, once the work place of almost 2000 workers, the facility is now 
home of tens of monkeys that scared the hell out of me when they started banging on what is left of 
the roof. 


| shot this picture during my travel to Taiwan at the end of 2017. During that trip, | shot as many aban- 
doned places as classic touristic places. This country was a great discovery for me; | will especially re- 
member the night markets where we went to have dinner almost every day. Those markets were actu- 
ally a great photographic subject, too! 


-Warehouse, Taiwan 


lam often asked why such and such place was abandoned. It's quite rare for me to get to know a site's 
history. In the case of this mansion, | know it was built in the 1920s and was abandoned in 1985 due to 
inheritance issues, one of the most common reasons. 


When | present my Naturalia: Chronicle of Contemporary Ruins series, | always do it chronologically. | 
show the progression of Nature’s reclamation of man-made structures, beginning with the exteriors, 
then its infiltration into abandoned places, through the growth of life and deterioration of materials 
inside, until a ruin’s eventual collapse. The final stage is the burial and the disappearance of all traces 
of Man. These final stages of reclaiming Nature are rarely conducive to beautiful images, so | often 
choose this mansion to close the series. | do think we are near the end there. When you look at it, it's 
very easy to imagine what happens next — the collapse, which has already partly begun. You know the 
burial stage — just think of any archaeological ruin. We can then ask the question of what will remain 
of what Man has built? Well, probably nothing. 


My job is not to preach the apocalypse but to try to raise awareness. My interest has focused on aban- 
doned places taken over by Nature because of the strength of the message these photos convey. They 
pose a fundamental question — that of man's place on Earth and his relationship with Nature. While 
the negative impact of humans on their environment has never been so extreme as it is today, the 
series also, and above all, seeks to raise awareness, without being pessimistic. Man builds, Man aban- 
dons — each time for reasons of his own. Nature does not care about these reasons. One thing is cer- 
tain, when the Man leaves, She returns and takes everything back. Man is a temporary tenant of the 
planet who must be careful not to evict himself. Nature is stronger and, whatever happens to Man, 
She will always be there. 


-Manor, Taiwan 


Here is a second abandoned Taiwanese mansion. It was a detailed view of the first one that caught my 
eye, but here the whole building is interesting. It feels like Ta Prohm or some other ruins in the Angkor 
region. This place is well known to locals who come for a walk. Very few dare to enter it because, su- 
perstitious, they believe this mansion is haunted. Nonetheless, we still met many curious people who 
were walking around and lingered (at a safe distance!) near the well into which the servant of the rich 
family who lived here would have thrown herself. Legend has it that once her affair with the owner had 
been discovered by his wife, the shameful maid threw herself into it. She would come back to haunt 
the family every night after, which must be what caused them to leave. 


However, the mansion was built in the 1920s and then abandoned in the 1950s. This long period of ne- 
glect in this part of the world, where nature is extremely fertile, gives this incredible result. One might 
think it took several centuries to get there, but a few decades were enough. Inside, all the floors have 
collapsed and only the vertical walls remain standing. Like the photo of the first mansion, this image 
perfectly illustrates the last step of my Naturalia: Chronicle of Contemporary Ruins series. 


-Manor, Taiwan 


You began in the arts as an artiste de rue, a guerilla artist. 
Living in Paris, | discovered urban exploration, seeking out 
rooftops, subways, and Paris’s unofficial catacombs. | docu- 
mented the unseen side of the city. Climbing roofs to see her 
from the top, going at night in subway tunnels or spending 
whole days underground in the catacombs, exploring the tens 
of kilometers of galleries looking for beautifully carved rooms, 
| found in that activity a thrill, the adrenaline that | look for in 
my life. These urban explorations, and my search for unseen 
graffiti, brought me to abandoned places, where graffiti artists 
often go to paint, to be alone and able to take time to make 
bigger and better paintings. After some time hanging out with 
these artists, | started to paint there myself and adopted the 
nickname “Jonk.” At that time, | also began to stick prints of 
my travel pictures on the walls in the streets. Traveling, 
painting, sticking, photographing, roaming on roofs, metros, 
and catacombs, was a very time-consuming job that didn’t 
leave me enough time to do everything. Eventually, at the 
hour of choices, | dropped the spray, the pot of glue, the 
heights, and the undergrounds to stay with the photography 
of lost places. However, | could not get rid of “Jonk,” my 
nickname. I've kept it as a personally important souvenir of 
my graffiti artist times. 


Do you remember your first photograph? 


When | was 11, my parents sent me for a language ex- 
change to the USA, where each of the ten children forming 
the group lived with a different host family. The few souvenir 
pictures shot with the famous disposable orange cameras 
were my firsts. For the following six years, | traveled each 
winter to a new family in a different state and, in the mean- 
time, upgraded my gear with a basic analogue camera. At 
the age of 19, | made my first solo trip, to Barcelona. It 


changed my life. | came back with two passions that have 
never left me: traveling (I have since visited more than 70 
countries) and urban art (street art and graffiti) whose dis- 
covery gave me my first photographic subject, the one that 
still occupies me today. 


Jonk 
Photography wasn't part of your original career path. 


School was always easy for me and | never had to work 
very hard. | was both successful, usually among the top 
three of the class, and | was also a trouble-maker. This 
was a problem for some teachers who had to react to both 
my success and to my misbehavior. | finished a huge lot of 
classes outside of the classroom. When | arrived in my first 
year of college, to study mechanical engineering in the city 
of Rennes, | thought it would continue to be easy. But of 
course not. | did the first year twice and had been very 
close to being expelled because my grades were very, very 
bad. | started working hard to complete those first two 
years which, in France, are the most difficult. When you 
enter the engineering cycle it’s more relaxed. So the last 
three years of that cycle were back to basics with a lot of 


parties at night, sport during the day, and not so much 
difficulty in classes. 


Your final year included a trip to South America, right? 


| did the last year of studies in Brazil and my end of studies 
internship in Ecuador. That internship happened to be ina 
factory that produced coffee, processing coffee beans from 
the fields to lyophilized coffee. As coffee is a commodity, 
there was a small trading floor in the plant. My project was 
going well in the factory, so | could spend some time with the 
three trader women that worked there. | had been attracted 
to all those blinking screens and, by talking to the traders, | 
realized that financial markets where very interesting. Back 
in France, | started a course in financial markets and 
changed careers before my first career had even really 
started. 


You had a very successful career in finance (CFA, CAIA). 
Why did you quit? 

| quit in June, 2018, at age 33. | had been working as a 
professional photographer in parallel with my activity as an 
investment manager. It became too hard to do both at the 
same so | decided to stay with photography. Many 
parameters played a part in that decision but, in summary, 
after 10 years as a trader, | thought | had reached the top of 
what | could do. | had launched my own hedge fund and 
raised more than 50 million euros in it. Although there had 
been many changes from the beginning until that time, the 
view forward did not seem very interesting. From that point 
in time, the only thing that could have changed would have 
been to manage 500 million instead of 50. The prospect 
could have been exciting, but | saw it as less of a challenge. 
That must have meant a huge change of lifestyle! 


It was the biggest decision in my life and, although | have not 
reached my previous standard of living, | don’t regret it for 


one second. Many people say, “In case it does not work in 
photography, you can always come back to your previous 
job.” In French, we say, // ne faut jamais dire jamais —“never 
say never,” in English — but, although it would take me five 
minutes to find a job in my previous industry, | think | can 
tell that | will never go back to my previous life. As | always 
say to those same people, “I would rather be a seller at the 
photography corner at Fnac — the equivalent of your Best- 
Buy — than go back to financial markets. Every year since 
2018 has been much better than the previous one and | 
guess this year or the following will be the year when | can 
start living well from my photography. 


Did you go back to school for formal training in visual art 
or photography? 

| did a five-day unit about using Photoshop at the very 
renowned Gobelins school in Paris. | learned a few tricks but 
| think | forgot most of it. You can see that in my pictures; 
they are very natural, with no, or almost no, processing. | 
also did one Canon workshop a few years ago. | had been 
selected by the brand with 29 other French photographers to 
spend the day with three of their ambassadors in a castle 
near Paris. We did a workshop with each of them about each 
one’s specialty. It was a great day and | remember | learned 
a few things that day! Beyond that, it has been self-learning 
from A to Z. If | was over-trained in the finance industry, | 
have had nearly zero training in visual art. | don’t feel | am 
less good in photography than in financial analysis and, 
although I’m sure training might matter, what matters more is 
doing, making mistakes, understanding them, and getting 
better. Again and again. 

You often enter places without permission. Any brushes 
with the law? 

As a photographer, | have been caught dozens of times. 
Only once in my two years as a street painter did the 


neighbors call the police. The cops called the owner and 
asked him if he wanted to press charges. | heard on the 
phone that the owner asked if we were Black or white. The 
cop answered, “No, no, they are good French.” What would 
have happened if we had been foreigners? Racism exists. | 
guess it was my first and only personal confrontation with it. 


4 Fe a . ats 
| never had problems after being caught. Guards are there to 
catch breakers, robbers, and taggers — not photographers. | 
am always brought outside without a problem. It sometimes 
avoids a hard climb to exit so, when it happens after the 
pictures are made, it can even be a good thing! 


How do you learn about new sites? 


There are mostly three ways | use to find abandoned places. 
The first one is social networks. | have begun to have few 
followers, so | receive tips online — “There is this abandoned 
place in the village where | go on vacations” or “There's an 
abandoned place in the city where my grandmother lives.” 
Another source of leads is travel blogs. Bloggers often talk 
about abandoned places because they search for unusual/off- 
the-beaten-track subjects to share with their readers. For 
example, a blogger talking about Paris would not talk about 
the Eiffel Tower but more about that small street with color- 


ful painted houses. The third source, by far the one | use 
most, is Google Maps, scrolled at a maximum in the satellite 
view mode. | scroll and look for anything that looks aban- 
doned — holes in roofs, for example, or unmaintained gar- 
dens. When I've found a likely site, | use Street View, when it 
exists, to help me confirm the place is actually abandoned. 


Do different countries react differently to you? 


They totally differ, indeed. On one side, some countries’ are 
very suspicious — | would say that, in Europe, maybe France 
or Germany would get the Palm for that. On the other side, 
you get Asian countries, such as Japan, where people tend 
to totally overlook what others are doing, especially when it 
comes to foreigners. In Japan, | think it’s in the people’s 
culture to mind their own business and | think that they have 
some kind of positive mindset that tells them that, if someone 
is doing something, there must be a good reason. 


This difference among countries also has a lot to do with the 
development of urban exploration. It is far more popular in 
France and Germany than anywhere else, so | guess that 
when people always see cars parked in front of their houses 
start to be fed up. | don’t know the USA for urbex but, know- 
ing the people, | would say that they pay even more attention 
to trespassers than either the French or Germans. 


Your images are very involving — deeply-focused, 
detailed, and complex. 


Social networks have had a huuuuge impact on photography 
in the last 15 years. On how people make pictures. On when 
people make pictures. On why people make pictures. On 
where people make pictures. Little by little, it changed 
people's reception of images in the broader sense. We are 
drowned by images all day, every day of the year. That’s the 
basic purpose of the series called “Shapes” on my website. 
In a world where we are inundated with images, where we 


consume pre-digested pre-formatted images, designed to be 
looked at, assimilated, and digested in a second, | like the 
idea of giving the viewer food for thought, imposing a pause 
on the photo. The images in this series are not understand- 
able at first glance. One has to stop for a few moments to try 
to find out what it is; the mystery is an essential part of the 
experience. 

Who are your influences? How does your work connect 
to theirs? 

The work of Eugene Atget about the Paris of the end of the 
19th century is founding for me. His pictures of empty streets, 
where not a living soul is seen, paradoxically breathe human 
activity. Atget entitled one of his images: Courtyard, 41 Broca 
Street (1912), but letting the specific fade behind what | want 
to show is a /eitmotiv for me. Simply entitling a picture Castle, 
France, | leave all the room for the observer's reflection. 


The straightforward sobriety of their work attracted me to the 
work of Bernd and Hilla Becher. They've created collections 
of unadorned, “objective” images of disappearing industrial 
heritage which deeply resonate in my mind. | enlarged the 
spectrum to the whole civilization and added an ecological 
thought to it. 


Chris Killip’s photography pushed me toward a fundamental 
notion of accessibility to the subjects. When he began his 
work on the deindustrialization of Northern England, Killip 
was confronted by workers’ communities that were very 
defiant to the photographer’s lens. By dint of determination, 
and after several years, he was accepted by these commu- 
nities and created a never-equaled work. The same deter- 
mination and search for accessibility are what moves me 
when it comes to traveling the world looking for abandoned 
places and, particularly, to getting inside them to shoot, 
which sometimes needs military-type operations. 


Talk about your TEDx. Not everyone enjoys the artist 
talk format, especially taped for TV. 


My TEDx in Paris was a great experience. It was the first 
time in my life that | had to talk in front of a large audience. 
To be prepared | bought two books: Talk Like Ted, by 
Carmine Gallo, and TED Talks, by Chris Anderson. Both 
were of great help but | especially recommend the second 
one. The event was organized by students at a business 
school. The program was scheduled in two parts: five talks, a 
break, then five other talks. The setup included a stationary 
camera that captured the stage and a “mobile” camera — a 
guy moving with a handheld unit. 


Unfortunately, although the talk went very well, the video 
record of it does not exist. | was originally scheduled to 
speak before the break but was moved to part two. Tech- 
nical difficulties: failed batteries in the main camera, inad- 
equate light for the mobile one, caused all of the second 
half's video to be useless. Still, | thank the organization for 
the opportunity for me to develop as a public speaker. | was 
invited by a Chinese equivalent of TED to present in 
Shenzhen in the next year and the Paris experience was 
excellent preparation for the presentation in China. 


Your new endeavor is Jonk Editions. I|s there a story? 


In the past, I’ve published five books with four different pub- 
lishers. During the 2020 covid confinement, | developed two 
new books from several years of upstream work. The first, 
Naturalia II, with a beautiful preface by Yann Arthus-Bertrand, 
follows an earlier volume that | released in March 2018. | 
planned to release the second volume three years later, in 
March 2021. As summer 2020 was coming to an end, | knew 
that, if | wanted to make this happen, there would be a long 
delay for prospecting publishers. | would have to rush things 
a bit and, convinced of the quality of this book, | decided to 
self-publish it. As | thought about it, | realized that the 
second book, Post-winter, might just be the most interesting 
of all. Combining photography and fiction, it is based on 
around fifty pages of text and some of my photos of 
abandoned places, self-portraits actually. | asked a friend 
with literary skills to be my pen to develop a scenario that | 
had imagined a few years ago, then | presented this book to 
about thirty publishing houses. The negative responses 
followed one another —fiction publishers do not usually 
include images, image publishers do not often publish fiction, 
and a world crisis having just passed, none was inclined to 
launch a UFO. 


Having many other projects, | came to an obvious conclusion. 
The French adage says, On n’est jamais mieux servi que par 
soi-méme (you are never better served than by yourself), so | 
decided to also self-publish this second project. And why stop 
there? | might as well publish all my next books and give a 
beautiful framework to this new adventure! Tadaam: Jonk 
Editions was born! Once the machine started, | thought it was 
a shame not to also publish artists whose work I like. The 
philosophy is “Toward other worlds...” | want to make books 
that have never been done before at least very little seen. As 
beautiful as these cities can be, you won't see a book about 
Paris or Venice at Jonk Editions! 


Near term, long term — what's next? 


My next big project is the opening of my gallery in Paris. After 
a couple administrative and construction delays, it should 
open in a month or two as a classic gallery around an 
editorial line about Nature. And, as a consumer, an artist, an 
author, and now a publisher, | plan to make one book every 
year. 


Much more of Jonk to see online at these links: 
https://www.facebook.com/UrbexionsPhotos 
https://www.instagram.com/jonjonkkkk/ 


Back issues in print from Dek Unu's 
catalog are available for sale at 
www.dekunumag.com. 
Search for Dek Unu Magazine 
and browse or search by name for 
past featured artist-photographers. 


Sales support the artists and non-profit 
Dek Unu Magazine 
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Magazine 


Eleven 

This is Dek Unu Magazine. In Esperanto, dek unu means "eleven." Eleven images 
from a single artist. Eleven artists in eleven solo issues in each publication year. 

Dek Unu publishes the work of a new artist-photographer in each issue. The artist's 
work and words are featured alone and in individual focus as the sole purpose for each 
issue of the magazine. Unlike other arts and letters magazines which might look for 
work from a variety of artists to support an editorial staff's theme, at Dek Unu, theme 
and imagery are always each artist's own. 


This Month 


Franco-American artist-photographer Emmanuelle Becker, a self-proclaimed 
workaholic, is almost incomparably prolific. She says that “finished” means 
“posted” and her Instagram account and website constitute a huge library, with 
rooms for botanicals, architecture, whimsical abstractions, street photography, 
straight portraiture, travel images, still lifes, photocomposites, and, lately ... 
masks. The eleven surreal portrait masks in this month’s edition are just a few 
among many, many extraordinary, haunting examples in this corner of her library. 
“Unmasked,” and all of Becker’s other projects, always involve themes and 
variations, creative experiments that dig deeply into the visual and conceptual 
possibilities of each subject. Given the volume of her output, it is remarkable that 
each image, regardless of content, and each series, regardless of the number of 
elements, shows her artist's “eye” — that ineffable knack for seeing and framing 
that creates visual life and very clearly distinguishes meaningful, authentic photo- 
art from snapshots. 


The oldest masks date back to the Neolithic Age. Made of carved stone 
or hardened clay, some imitated animals but many, like these, are 
distinctly human in configuration and proportion. In their way, 
researchers have theorized that stone age people found magic in their 
masks. Although the theory may or may not be true, there is magic 
aplenty to be found in the spell cast by Emmanuelle Becker’s 


unforgettable masks. > 


Unmasked is a portfolio of ethereal psychological portraits which blend fantasy and 
reality. The work explores the inner life and emotions of imaginary characters. My 
subjects are all masked, which allows the viewer to project him/herself more easily 
and experience sympathy and empathy unabashedly. The masks are worn by both 
live models and mannequins, which contributes to the ambiguity on what is alive and 
where reality lies. The title of the series, “Unmasked” suggests a kind of final revela- 
tion. | want to engage the viewer emotionally. | hope to establish a deep connection 
with the viewer and have him/her look through the mask, into the eyes and very soul 
of the character. | try to create compelling images that have an element of magic. 


Emmanuelle Becker 


These photographs and how | make them are firmly rooted in the tradition of portraiture. From a formal point 
of view, my subjects are depicted from the front, in a head and shoulders view. The compositions are closely crop- 
ped and centered on the main figure. Portraits, when successful, convey both the likeness of a subject, and the 
scope and spirit of the person. With photography, likeness is a given, so the challenge lies in capturing the intangible. 


| find it quite extraordinary that we can be so profoundly and universally moved by portraits of people we have 
never known, regardless of their contribution or historical importance. Throughout art history, portraiture has 
functioned as a significant means of remembrance and commemoration. In great portraiture, an ordinary person 
becomes extraordinary. The artistic interpretation glosses over the verdicts of reality and time. 


| see my characters as protagonists in a play. Like in the theater, | try to create dramatic tension in my photography. 
What interests me is the internal life of the character. My images do not tell stories per se, but offer the viewer 
visual ingredients, snippets of context that suggest narratives, allowing the viewer to imagine the possibilities 
that exist outside of the frame and which might contribute to the subject's internal or external conflict. 


The masks allow me to go directly to the essence and soul of the character. My masks can be considered 
as props or theatrical costumes that convey a symbolic meaning which serves to reinforce the emotions 
felt by the viewer. In this way, one could say that my masks create context and can be perceived as a sort 
of visual synopsis of the plot. In asking the viewer to look beyond the mask, | am asking him/her to 
engage on a deeper, more emotional level. 


The actual mask-making is the first step for me. | use natural and recycled materials to create them. | 
select materials that infer historical or cultural references. | do not approach the process with a specific 
idea in mind. Instead, each image is the result of search and discovery. It is like dragging paint across a 
canvas, there is a push and pull very similar to the painterly experience. | mix human and animal attri- 
butes and experiment with different materials, shaping a given mask until its combination of visual 
impact and poetry speaks to me. This is how my characters are born. Although the masks are visually in- 
teresting, they are not intended to be decorative. In fact, | am primarily interested in the power of the 
mask as a device and receptacle of emotions. 


Perception is defined as a mix of subconscious sensory stimulation combined with cognitive activity. This 
simultaneous brain activity is continuously happening and triggers a slew of physical sensations that we 
recognize as emotions and organize into structured thought. In my work, | am interested in exploring 
the more emotional side of perception. The cognitive mechanisms involved in processing information 
rely on learned notions which influence and orient our understanding of the world. So much of percep- 
tion is subsequently filtered, inhibiting us from truly seeing. The masks in my work serve as a metaphor 
for this. 


Masks are mysterious, disturbingly inexpressive, yet powerfully evocative. They function on both a formal 
and spiritual level. They are worn in fashion, the performing arts, and ceremonies in cultures worldwide 
and are often enigmatic and spellbinding. Masks are both art objects and fetish objects. Many cultures 
credit them with mysterious powers and venerate them as reservoirs for the human soul, able to materi- 
alize the immaterial. The physical differentiation that mask-wearing provides often signifies change or a 
metamorphosis in the wearer. Hence, masks are often used to symbolize important transformation in 
human life. What | find magical in masks is how they come to life and reveal human interiority. By con- 
cealing the wearer's identity, the viewer is forced to see beyond the mask, beyond reality the way they 
commonly perceive it and connect with a heightened reality. How this happens is somewhat mysterious 
and ultimately leads me to reflect more broadly on what animates the inanimate and breathes life into 
the work of art. 


| have always been attracted to Surrealist thought and art. | mention this here because the Surrealists be- 
lieved in the occult life of objects. They believed that certain objects could target our feelings and 
thoughts and engage us in a kind of emotional reciprocity. For this reason, many Surrealists collected 
so-called “objects of curiosity” which they saw as a source of inspiration for their writings and artworks. 
Like the Surrealists, | am attracted to the wonderful and the strange, in nature, man, objects, situations 
and art. | am interested in how the unusual sparks strong feelings of discomfort, fascination anxiety, 
wonder... In my work, | highlight the extraordinary and the unsettling, as a path to transcending reality. 


Unmasked tells real human stories through fictional characters, reveals palpable emotions in inanimate 
objects, and challenges the viewer's perception and understanding of reality. 


The Evil Eye 


Feeling Torn 


Teenage Blues 


Sadness 


The Man Within 


Sunday Best 


Salvator Mundi 


Odin 


Mademoiselle 


The Chieftain 


The Net 


Did you always know you were destined to be an artist? 


Yes, | have always thought that | would be an artist. | grew up 
in a very culture-oriented family with a focus on the visual 
arts. Growing up, | went to the museum just about every 
weekend with my parents. | spent my _ childhood in 
Washington D.C. which made going to the museum every 
weekend easy and inexpensive. | was quite precocious and 
graduated from high school, first in my class, at the age of 
16. | wanted to attend Cooper Union, but my parents were not 
keen on seeing me leave for the Big Apple so young. Plus, | 
benefited from free tuition because my father taught at the 
George Washington University medical school. So, it was out 
of the question that | go anywhere else. | graduated from 
George Washington University with honors and competed to 
give the valedictory speech. While at GW, | met someone 
from the Peace Corps and told my parents | wanted to join 
and become a photojournalist. This was another idea that my 
parents were not so keen on... 


Did you start photography at GW? 


| took my first photography class there, though | had already 
invested in a 35 mm Pentax a couple of years earlier. A week 
into classes, the darkroom assistant, an older fellow student, 
stole my wallet from my purse while | was in the darkroom. | 
knew he had done it, and it was later confirmed, but | was too 
young to really do anything about it. The stolen wallet event 
had an impact on me. | felt creepy going to the photo lab and 
darkroom alone. Not a great start with photography courses. 
So, | majored in printmaking and drawing instead, though | 
continued to take pictures with my cherished Pentax SP 500. 


Then, New York for your MFA? 


The best thing about my years at GW was that | met my soul- 


mate there, with whom | became inseparable — best friend, art 
confidant, lover, father of my two children, crazy project 
sharer, business associate... As soon as the two of us 
graduated from GW, we were off to NYC where we were 
enrolled in the MFA painting program at Pratt Institute. | did 
very much enjoy painting and was ultimately happy with my 
master’s degree choice and experience. | had considered 
photography, but, in those days, photography was considered 
a secondary art form. Interestingly, the student work | 
remember the most from my Pratt days was a photography 
student’s, whose name | don’t remember, but whose graduate 
project impressed me. It was a series of Polaroids he took of 
himself or had someone take of him at all the landmark sites 
during a trip out west. In each image, he appears hidden 
under a funny moose head mask. It was a very progressive 
idea for the time and has stuck with me until today. 


Was that the inspiration for your own masks? 

| started making masks at Pratt for fun in my free time. | am 

a workaholic and always have to be making something. If 
I’m not creatively busy, I’m frustrated and feel depressed. | 
actually turned my mask-making into an independent project 
for credit. We had a sculpture teacher who was an 
unbelievable narcissist and hated teaching. She “taught” a 
live model clay course to which she would show up two 
hours late... The idea with this course was to do quick 
sculptures, sort of like sketching with clay. The model would 
change positions every 10 minutes or so. Once you finished 
a piece you would punch down your mound of clay and start 
on the next pose. When the teacher would finally show, 
many of us had mere lumps of clay in front of us. 
Then she would go on into a tirade and threaten those 
students with an F, accusing them of not working. The 


woman drove me nuts and | went to the graduate school 
director to inform him of what was happening in that class. He 
asked me what he could do to appease me, and | said, “Well, 
| make these masks... and if | could make more and not have 
to see that nutty teacher again then | would be happy.” He 
agreed that mask-making could be seen as sculpture and | 
went on to make many, many masks there but | have no idea 
where any of them are! 


After the MFA, the hard work really begins, right? 


After graduating | moved in with the man | had met at GW and 
we began a life together, in an unheated loft in Brooklyn, NY. It 
was so cold there in the winter that the shampoo would freeze 
(no joke), but we had lots of space for painting. We eventually 
broke down and invested in a coal stove. The newly discovered 
comfort of heat thawed me out of my work stupor. | was sick of 
the gallery world, the museum where | had worked had closed 
temporarily (the building they were in was torn down to build a 
skyscraper), and my studio assistant job did not pay; so, | 
started thinking about what | could do to use my talent and get 
paid for it. At the time, | had a friend who was a textile designer 
and she said that this would be perfect for me. In those days, 
designs were painted on silk swatches. | experimented for 
about a week and then went looking for an agent, which | found 
immediately! | sold designs to the likes of Anne Klein and Ralph 
Lauren and worked as a textile designer for several years. | 
had quite the knack for it, but, at a pace of 40 original designs 
a week, | eventually burned out. So, | started a catering 
business (| am half French) working for upscale gallery 
receptions and | got a college teaching job, teaching art 
history. 

New York and Paris are the first two in many lists of 
artists’ "Meccas." Next? 


| had been to France in the mid 80’s and felt a great creative 


energy in Paris. My husband and | decided that we should try 
living overseas and, since | was a dual citizen and fluent in 
French, we moved to Paris in 1993. We quickly had art shows 
and then founded a graphic design studio together. We initially 
specialized in public projects — murals and decorative canvas 
coverings for construction sites. Later we developed a large 
clientele in the film industry, designing posters and marketing 
tools for the big film festivals (Berlin, Cannes, Venice, AFM...) 
and learned Photoshop. You know the saying, "earn while you 
learn?" Well, that is me in a nutshell. We also had two 
wonderful children along the way and time in the studio 
became rarer. | wrote a children’s animation film script and took 
a stab at drawing out the characters. Oh yes, and then | 
thought about opening a shop to sell the quilts that | made (I 
had started making those to keep us warm in the Brooklyn loft 
with no heat) and then thought about making and selling art 
kimonos after a trip to Japan... 


So, you’re thinking: what about photography? Well, we traveled 
and went to many beautiful and interesting places and | took 
pictures and | realized how | connected with people from other 


lands, simply through my lens... Travel made me realize just 
how important photography is to me. And then, the 
unthinkable happened and my life as | had known it changed 
forever... 


| tragically and unexpectedly lost my husband. Everyone 
faces adversity differently, but the seeds of how you will deal 
with it are in each of us from the very beginning. And so, | 
delved into my photography work to keep going. Every minute 
of free time, every evening and late into the night, every 
weekend, | worked on my photography. | invested in 
equipment and just took hundreds and hundreds of pictures 
and spent endless hours in post-production trances. After my 
loss, | realized just how limited our time on earth is. | need to 
express myself. So, | am prolific... Very prolific. For me, 
photography is not just a passion, it is a question of my 
survival. My husband and | were a creative tandem. Apart 
from my children, | can’t see a show with anyone else and | 
miss the artistic complicity | shared with my husband. 


You have lived and worked in so many places! Any 
insights (close calls?) from your travels? 


We were on a trip in China and | had just purchased a small 
“travel” camera, a Panasonic Lumix TZ200 with an impressive 
Leica zoom lens. We were in the town of Suzhou, famous for 
its mega-sized dumplings filled with grease (yes, delicious, 
juicy grease). They actually give you a straw to suck up the 
liquid fat inside of the dumpling prior to biting into it. | had 
placed my camera in the middle of a large table to avoid 
knocking it off the table with a clumsy elbow move, mine or 
someone else’s, in the bustling restaurant. As soon as my 
mega dumpling arrived, | bit right into it...What did | know? 
The grease squirted straight from the dumpling, across the 
table (about three feet) straight into the 15x optical zoom 
lens. A prized target shooter could not have done better. | just 
about fainted. Luckily, the Chinese are serious about their 


food and provided piles of steamed wash cloths for their 
customers' fingers. | grabbed several, said a few hail Marys. 
and cleaned the lens until the grease smudge dissolved into 
a bad memory. Thank goodness for that! 


Do different countries react differently to you? 


| would like to start my answer with the most inspiring 
country | have ever shot pictures in — Uzbekistan. The 
Uzbek people are absolutely wonderful, and they love being 
photographed. They are very ethnically diverse and 
handsome people. The most difficult place for me so far, for 
sure, has been Egypt. It is very complicated to shoot there. 


Talk about your creativity. How do you get from a pile of 
exposures to finished art? What helps? What doesn't? 


| work compulsively, obsessively, and in series. | get an idea 
and go for it. Once | begin a series, | am very focused, 
concentrated, and very committed to completing it. | have a 
very confident creative approach. | am not especially 
organized but | do have a methodology. | see lots of art, | 
need to travel and ride my bicycle, which | do everywhere. 
On the street, my eye is stimulated. | also look at lots of 
photo books and art books of all kinds. | love film and so- 


called "art-house" cinema. The Cinémathéque Frangaise was 
a client for many years, so | get invited to all of their film 
projections. | recently saw City Girl by Murnau, the German 
expressionist filmmaker. It was a silent movie, accompanied 
by live music. Cinematography is a huge source of 
inspiration. Sometimes, | get so caught up in the images that 
| forget to follow the story. | have an excellent visual memory 
and never forget an image. So you can imagine what 
watching a movie is like for me. 


Does “finished” mean “printed?” 


“Finished” means “posted.” 


Are you part of a group, collective, or gang? How does 
your social milieu influence your work? 


Actually, | have very few artist friends. Having gone to art 
school in the US and living in Paris, | don’t get to see many 
of my artist friends from Pratt days. Most of my friends in 
Paris work in very different professional sectors. I'm sure 
most of them think I’m a bit crazy, doing what | do, but | also 
think that they enjoy having an “artist” friend. | think most 
people have great difficulty understanding the artist's 
lifestyle. It is difficult for them to understand the motivation 
and perseverance. 


Who sees your new work first? Do you have a trusted 
editor/critic? 


Well, it used to be my soulmate... But today it is my children. 
Each of my children is blessed with an excellent eye, so | do 
ask for their feedback on my work, separately, but they 
always agree with each other, which | find interesting. | really 
enjoy traveling with them. | am constantly taking pictures 
when | travel and | think it does drive them a bit crazy at 
times, but they take it gracefully. My daughter worries that | 
am going to get hit by a car or miss a step because I’m al- 


ways behind the camera. | don't like it when they walk into 
my shot! 


In the Studio 


Artists are often insightful curators and critics. As you 
see others' art, are you a "hard sell?" Likes? Dislikes? 


| am very curious and open to all kinds of work, but yes, | 
am very demanding and very (perhaps overly) confident in 
my artistic judgment. | am very consistent, too. If | like 
someone’s work, when | see an image across the room by 
that photographer, | Know it’s theirs and | am pulled to the 
work. It is a kind of visceral attraction. | like singular, 
earnest, heartfelt art. | like quirky work that can only be 
done by the person who did it. | like authenticity. | like 
perceiving the photographer’s eye instantly and under- 
standing where they are coming from and where they are 
taking me. | don’t like trendy work and dislike the “flip” 
attitude in art. | also dislike overly-worked images. | am 
particularly moved by “Outsider” art. It is the art that touches 
me the most and with which | feel the most creative affinity. | 
love architecture of all kinds, old and contemporary. | get 
emotional about how one experiences space. 


How do you react when people don't "get" your work? 

| don’t try to convince people to like or understand my photog- 
raphy and | don't like explaining my work. | think that my 
work is odd and that most people don’t know what to say or 
even think about it. | also think that people are a bit over- 
whelmed by how prolific | am and how diverse the work is. | 
see the unifying elements and consistencies, but you need a 
trained eye for that, and one needs to spend a little time 
thinking about my work. People don’t have that “kind” of time 
today. We are bombarded with images of all types and fine- 
tuning an eye is a long process. 

Do you see a progression in your work? Phases, shifts of 
interest, changes in technique or equipment? 


Yes, | do see progression in my work — greater clarity of 
intent, more accomplished images. | think others perceive 
greater shifts of interest in my work than | do. | see the con- 
stants. | think in series and always develop a complete body 
of work. | think most artists have a kind of love-hate relation- 
ship with their work. Each time | start a new body of work, | 
dislike the previous series. Then time passes and when | see 
one of my older images again, I’m often pleasantly surprised. 
You know, it’s like couples who break up and wonder why 
they were ever together and, when they see their ex some- 
time later, they wonder why they ever broke up. 


What’s next? Show(s)? A book? A place you dream to go? 
To revisit? Is there a new project? A long term goal? 


What next? Who knows?! A project underway? Gosh... 
Many... Travel? | hope so... | live by the motto, "carpe diem." 
Places | dream to go to? This list is too long I’m afraid. 
Return to? | used to like seeing movies several times over, 
which | don’t like to do anymore because the experience is 
so different from the first viewing and often disappointing. | 
like to hold on to the original experience. | sometimes fan- 


tasize about getting a degree in art therapy, because | am 
truly convinced of its usefulness and am interested in art 
therapy as a method for personal artistic development. 


Thanks SO much, Emmanuelle! There's much more of your 
work to see; how can we stay in touch? 


Here are my links: 


Website: https://www.emmanuellebecker.co/ 
Instagram: @objectif_subjectif 
E-mail: em.lindbergs at gmail dot com 


To Buy This Issue In Print 


Back issues in print from Dek Unu’s 
catalog are available for sale at 
MagCloud www.magcloud.com. Search for Dek Unu 
Magazine and browse or search by name 


for past featured artist-photographers. 


Sales support the artists and non-profit 
Dek Unu Magazine 
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Photography has always lived at a touchpoint among the 
other art disciplines. The rules that apply to drawing and 
painting also apply to color, composition, and presentation 
of fine art photos. Victorian photographers hand painted 
and otherwise post-produced images in the same way as 
contemporary digital photographers whose brushes are now 
computerized. Many of the aesthetic and scientific skills 
required for traditional printmaking apply to recently redis- 
covered analog photo techniques and, for as long as film 
and videography have existed, they have been integral to all 
kinds of performance art. 


June's feature, Liese Ricketts, is a multidisciplinary photo- 
artist: a sculptor, a conceptualist, an installation artist, and 
a mixer of media to make stunning surreal photographs. 
Her tableaux of fossils, antiques, vintage art, clay sculptures, 
food, and, sometimes, items found on Amazon tell personal 
stories with universal impact. Her stories range from sharp- 
ly-pointed and political to whimsical and nostalgic. Her 
messages are affecting and clear, but collage, with its ag- 
gregation of otherwise mismatched items (each with its own 
history and connotations) leaves plenty of room for us to 
personalize with our own imaginative projections. Her title, 
Incorporation, describes her way of working and knowing 
and it suggests that we, on the outside, are actually always 
part of the mixture. 


Reason, Imagination, Memory 


For 26 years, | taught photography at the University of Chicago Laboratory Schools, founded 
by the John Dewey himself. It was a place to experiment with learning, where lessons and 
subject matter were designed to be experiential. 


Recently, a friend gave a lecture over Zoom telling us that Dewey, before he invented the 
Dewey decimal system, thought that the three essential elements for library organization 
were reason, imagination, and memory. Inspired, | made this piece using a 300-million-year-old 
fossil from the Green River, upon which | sculpted a face, and an old railroad relay | altered 
with milagros, among other things. The words pay tribute to Dewey and those Three Graces. 


Bones and Tears 


Using old objects, like my cage dolls, adds a haunting presence and | am not sure why. Perhaps 
they are Saints, anonymous souls, or alter egos. She stands tall here; a protectress is how | see 
her. She knows each mother, grandmother, and daughter who has been lost to violence, and 
she summons the powerful forces of resistance — maybe even revenge. 


Nested Wretches, 
or Oh, | Love My Parades 


Putin and Trump are utterly despicable. They are pictured here on a Russian nested doll set, 
a blank one | bought for this project. One can find amazing things on Amazon. 


Stalin used an image of himself holding a child for propaganda in Russia and Putin co-opted 
it for his propaganda when he ran for “president.” Someone altered it again, using Trump as 
the child in their poster. For me, it expressed the essence of their master/slave relationship, 
along with their shared hunger for power. | applied the image from the poster to the blank 
large doll and then propagated the others as smaller dupes. Sprayed blood and poison also 
decorate the political circus. 


Sing With Us 


| made these small clay figures, rather crude and folk-art-like, as imaginary members of 
a choir singing the Ukrainian National Anthem. The old garden lantern is their church 
where they sing loudly to ward off the evil attacking them. Sometimes my work is more 
assemblage or sculpture than collage or photo but ultimately the photo is the final piece. 
| had the “Fuck Putin” brass tag custom made. | wear one on my clothes wherever | go. 


Scene Ill, Thea Is Appalled by Vincent's Shameful Behavior 


The relationship between Thea, the harlequin, and the horned lizard echoes an old relationship 
| had with a former lover. His anger and resentment never have diminished. The horned lizard 

shoots blood from its eyes at any predator. My former lover doesn't have that useful skill but 
has always done his best to spit his wrath upon me. Note blood on Thea’s leg. 


Ain't No Dunce 


As a teacher, | never could understand how someone could humiliate a student, calling them 
a dunce and making them wear a ridiculous hat on top of it. | made this small clay piece to 


allow him to be seen, not ignored. The sculpture/collage hopes to kick up some dust and free 
him entirely. 
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Surprise, Surprise 


My psychiatrist told me recently that narcissism is hereditary. Nothing could have surprised 
me more. Having dealt with narcissists in my family, | realized that it explains a lot. At first, 
| made the sculpture with her head on (she represents me) and, while | was photographing 
her, her head fell off. | was stunned and knew that the art gods had a clever hand in helping 
me to finish this piece. 
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La Chingona 


Chingona means bad ass. Sometimes | say, “Today | am Chingona,” and it makes me feel 
good and laugh out loud. | believe women have known their power for a long time and have 
disguised it for many reasons, some legitimate, some not. Why Spanish, you ask? I'm Latin 
American by blood and the Chingona comes out frequently although | look European, 
German probably. 


Forebears 


The beautifully carved building from the early 1600's belonged to my great grandfather in 
Arequipa, Peru. It was known as the Casa Ricketts. Google it. 


For me, the antique caged doll sculpture on the globe has personal references. | went to 
Arequipa for the first time in 1962 and found a part of me | had no idea existed. This figure 
celebrates her felicitous discovery. 


Unorthodox Cloisters 


Catholicism is deeply embedded in my psyche. The rich mysteries and rituals still fascinate 
me, although | am no longer Christian. That richness has roots in the pagan and that is why 
| like it so much. 


Our Staircase 


For many years, | have wanted to return to our old farmhouse in southern Illinois. We spent all 
our summers there. | remember my brother and | had an old metal mailbox, and we would sit 
on the stairs and imagine an old lady was trying to open it and look in. We pretended that, 
when she stuck her head in, we would slam the door shut and decapitate her, essentially. My 
mother was so pleased we were playing together, laughing, and having fun, until she asked 
what we were doing. 


| recently asked my brother, who lives down there, if it would be OK to photograph the staircase 
and he said, "Hell, no! The place is overrun with raccoons and even the meth head burglars won't 
go in there." | am very sad about that. 


So, | recreated a memory of my old farm with the new visitors. 


Artist Interview - Liese Ricketts 


Hi, Liese. Welcome to Dek Unu! It wasn't always assumed 
that you would end up in the Arts, right? 


Though I was born in Chicago, both of my parents were 
foreign-born, my father from Peru, though of European 
ancestry, and my mother from Germany, They were 
academics, my dad, an MD Ph.D. in Medicine, and my 
mother a philosopher, both with degrees from the 
University of Chicago. Their expectations were for an 
academic life for me and I did not resist; I loved reading, 
studying, and writing. I did a degree in Classics, only to 
discover that it was very boring, not at all what I had 
hoped. I was enthralled early on by archaeology and the 
discovery of Troy by Heinrich Schliemann. The mystery 
and investigative part of antiquity is fascinating. When 
I was a small child, many relatives from Peru came to 
visit and told me stories of the jungle, of strange 
magical places, and I listened, wide-eyed. After 
finishing college, I went back to Peru, following up a 
short visit I had when I was 13. I stayed for thirteen 
years. 


Peru must have been a huge change for you after 
growing up in Chicago. 


I lived in Chinchero, in the Sacred Valley of the Incas, 
long before it became a tourist destination. I lived with 
my husband-to-be, a Peruvian artist, in an adobe room 
on the property of Pedro Pablo Pumayalli, a leader in 
that small village of maybe 200 people at the time. No 
running water, although there was electricity, I cooked 
with a primus and we slept on wooden planks, inside 
our sleeping bags. No bathroom, so at night one had to 
walk up a small hill to a pit. There were pumas there, so 
one made noise, and I carried a small flashlight. Daily, 


I walked about a half-mile up a narrow, cobbled street 
to an Incan spring to fill my plastic buckets with pure 
water and then walked back. On the way down, I would 
stop in a small grove of tall eucalyptus and lie down, 
listening for the bugs and birds, and watching the 
enormous cumulus clouds against the deep blue, 
ultramarine sky. It was at 15000 feet. That is the most 
peaceful memory of my life and I still go there in my 
head. 


Liese Ricketts 
It turned out you had deep connections to Peru. 


Synchronicity! My father’s family is aristocratic, monied, 
and white. My uncle was the Archbishop of Lima and 
Cardinal of Peru. Upon arrival in Peru, I was informed by 
my grandmother that our European ancestry was royal. 
True, as it happens, but with a twist. I have worked on 
our genealogy and, indeed, my 25th great-grandmother 
is Eleanor of Aquitaine, Queen of England. Now here’s 
the interesting part. One line goes through a Spaniard 
who married an Incan princess during the Conquista. 
She was a direct descendant of the Incan kings, most 
notably, Inca Yupanqui, son of Pachacutec, the Incan who 


built Macchu Picchu. To my amazement, Inca Yupanqui 
had his fortress in the late 1300’s in Chinchero, and he 
was murdered there by a jealous concubine. He was my 
14th great-grandfather. And we both inhabited that 
same tiny village, 600 years apart. No one in my family 
had ever acknowledged that link. I carry that deep 
inside of me, but it is very alive. 


How do your interests in archaeology, antiquity, and 
genealogy connect to your photography? 


On the shift from archaeology to photography, I have 
found the link that resonates. I love old things, 
especially old photographs. And, like archaeology, the 
photograph is a physical shard of time, like a bit of 
pottery, that one can discover, observe, and make live 
again, like a memory newly imagined. 


My website is called deadphoto.com because a 
photograph resembles the acorn that falls from the oak 
tree, a small replica of what was, ready to live again, 
transformed. When I read Roland Barthes, I knew 
exactly what he meant. 


Early on, did you have a mentor? Was there someone 
who showed you that an artist's life was possible. 


My mentor was my ex-husband, a brilliant and prolific 
Peruvian painter, Luis Palao Berastain. I learned what 
living as an artist was like from my years as his wife. 
His art is everything to him. Nothing else matters. That 
is also why he is my ex. 


I was fortunate enough to leave Peru with my two 
children and return to the US. I fled Peru in 1982, after 
my divorce and the insurgence of The Shining Path, 
Sendero Luminoso, the hardline Maoist group that held 


power through violence and brutality for the next eight 
years. I lost my home, all my things, and came back 
with my children to my family on their farm. 


All of which suggests that an artist's life would be quite 
impossible for you. What happened? 


I put my kids in public school and looked for what I had 
thought might be the path for me, fine art photography. 
I took a class at a local community college to see what it 
would be like and the gods sent the perfect teacher for 
me, Jay Boersma, who graduated from RISD, and we 
immediately understood each other. That was life- 
saving. 


My First Camera, 1952 
I went on to Governor’s State University, where Jay was 
also teaching, for a Master's degree in Media 
Communications and, in 1985, I applied and got into the 
MFA program at The School of the Art Institute of 
Chicago. I felt so lucky to be where I wanted to be, 
although I still felt like a fish out of water in the US, 
after so many of my adult years in the mountains of 
Peru. I bought a Rolleiflex and photographed in Pilsen, 
a large Mexican community in Chicago, a place I felt 
comfortable. I also, in the meantime, made work that 


was not only personal documentary but also altered 
imaging, something I loved just as much. During my 
entire career as a photographer, I have always moved 
comfortably between straight and altered imagery. 


"In the Air" — from my series, Moving Spectacles 
Personal documentary, itinerant family circus. Lima, Peru 


Has teaching always been part of the picture? 


While still at SAIC, I got a full-time teaching position at 
the University of Chicago Laboratory Schools, in charge 
of photography, on the same street where I was born — 
full circle, some say. Although I taught full time, I never 
stopped making my work. It sustained my hunger for 
artmaking and helped to maintain my children, along 
with the generosity of my parents who housed us. I 
loved teaching. I loved my students. They gave me as 
much as I gave them; they were brilliant and they 
inspired me to become a good teacher and continue my 
own work. In 2014, I retired after 26 years of teaching 
at the Lab Schools and, since then, I have devoted my 
time to my own work. 


For critics, it's the product, but for artists it's often 
more the process, the creative ebb and flow, that 
matters. Looking back, how has your practice changed? 


I have been a photographer and photo educator since 
1983, almost 40 years. However, something happened 
gradually to my artistic practice about 10 years ago 
when I began to make handmade books using my images 
and found photographs. I began to work in 3D, which was 
very gratifying. Then, about three years ago, aligned with 
the time of the early pandemic, I began to play with 
assemblage and clay. I found that the extended physical 
engagement with my work was enthralling. I thought that 
perhaps I was no longer a photographer. For three years, I 
struggled with that until I realized I wanted to return to 
the photograph and 2D, incorporating the hundred or so 
3D pieces I had made at home. The decision was also 
attractive because I was shipping my sculptural and 
assemblage pieces to brick-and-mortar exhibitions in 
Brooklyn, Boston, California, etc., with detrimental results 
for the art itself. My one-of-a-kind pieces were getting 
damaged and neither the galleries nor shipping services 
honored claims. As I considered a change, I thought about 
Andy Goldsworthy and wondered’ whether his 
environmental work was initially separate from the 
photograph and if he then discovered the conjunction of 
the two. 


Unlike other, more typical collages, my work is made of 
my own photographs, clay pieces, assemblages, physical 
objects I own and alter, and my morgue of antique 
imagery. I "incorporate" all the elements that I make and 
collect. It works especially well for me for two reasons. 
From a practical perspective, photographs can be 
reprinted if destroyed, and, from an aesthetic and philo- 


sophical point of view, I am so happy to be able to make 
new work that integrates all aspects of my practice 
together. 


What’s your take on online presentation/publication as a 
final destination? Does "finished" mean "physical?" 


Finished means printed, sculpted, or completed as an 
assemblage. I will not put work online without the 
object itself as tangible, not merely virtual. I personally 
have no problem with viewing work online or 
presenting it there, but I still make the objects. They are 
my legacy, for whatever that is worth. Now even more 
so, as sculpture and assemblage have barged into my 
work, in a surprising way. What is pathetic is that 
audiences, even some friends, just view art on their 
phones. So sad. 


Where do you land re: the analog / digital thing? Do you 
still have "wet" darkroom? 100% computerized? 

I don’t know if I will ever photograph again. It seems 
redundant given the thousands of images I have taken, 
all of which I need to rediscover in a new light. I do not 
like digital cameras at all. I use my phone to document 
work, but the photos included in my work are mostly 
old ones, made on film. I will use some found imagery 
as well. I love old historical texts. And I LOVE digital 
printing. The papers are unbelievable. That is a whole 
different bag. I still have a darkroom at home, but it 
will probably store my art tools in the future. 


Your work has a dark side, sometimes a political side. 
Where does that come from? 


My work surprises me. I often begin lightheartedly and 
as the piece develops, the darkness enters. I do not 
censor myself. I feel that forces beyond my conscious 
self are working through me, so I honor that. Similarly, 


I do not begin a piece with the intention for it to be 
political. But I am a political creature. As an artist, I 
respond to my fears, joys, and sorrows through my 
creations. My images are not made in a vacuum, but 
rather they are infused with the daily struggles I 
encounter. 


Have you ever been censored? There's usually a tale to 
tell when that happens. 


Yes, I have. I made a very strong series of images and 
text called New American Landscapes, an 
environmental response to the chemical world I live in. 
It was housed in a decontamination trailer to be parked 
in Grant Park in Chicago. I had support from several 
corporations until they realized the implications for 


Cloud of Lies 


companies like Monsanto, Dow Chemical, etc. And a 
week before it was supposed to be installed, support 
was withdrawn. I nearly cracked up. Nothing for me is 
worse than to be silenced. That is why I do not depend 
on the venue but on the work itself. I admire artists like 
Zoe Strauss and Kim Abeles who make work and create 
unique venues. 


Who sees your new work first? Are there editors or 
critics who are useful, confirming, or worth hearing? 


My husband sees things first. I remarried and my 
husband is truly the best husband I could have - smart, 
funny, super supportive, and generous with his time. In 
2024, we will have been married 30 years. I put stuff on 
Facebook (I don’t do other social media), but people most 
like selfies, cats, dogs, babies, or death notices - even 
death notices of cats. I post to try to communicate even if 
no one wants to listen. I do not like to go to galleries or 
museums at all. The rarefied air annoys me. I don’t even 
go to my own shows. I am so confident in my own self- 
critical voice that I do not care to hear others’ opinions 
about the work unless it is truly insightful. I would 
NEVER go to a portfolio review. That is fine for others, 
but grad school was quite enough, thank you. 


You have always been prolifically creative. Don't you 
ever get “blocked.” 


My work ethic is inherited from my father, but the 
impulse to work every day all day is increased by the 
certain awareness that my days are numbered. I'm not 
morbid about it at all but, when someone dies at 88, I 
think "Well, yes, they had a long good life," only to 
realize that age is just a hop skip off for me. If you are 
anywhere near my age, you probably are as shocked to 
be reminded of it as well. Not morbid, just aware. Gotta 
get stuff done. Maureen Sherlock, a brilliant Freudian 
art historian who taught at SAIC, had no patience with 
art blockage. She said to go out and pick up sticks. As 
you do so, something will come. She is absolutely right. 


Near term, long term — what's next? A show? A book? 


I am always on the brink of something unknown. I like 
the unexpectedness of opportunities. They often are 


meant to be. I don’t seek them out but wait and see what 
crosses my path; it is like love. I think recognition on a 
major scale is not a blessing but a bane. Artists often 
wind up imitating themselves, to offer more of what they 
think others want. 

I don’t look for venues that much. I think artists need to 
create their own venues, consider using spaces that are 
unconventional. I guess I wait to see if something 
attracts me and if it seems like a good match. Dek Unu is 
a good match. 


Link to much more of Liese Ricketts’ work and words at: 


Website: https://www.deadphoto.com 
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Magazine 


Eleven 


This is Dek Unu Magazine. In Esperanto, dek unu means "eleven." Eleven 
images from a single artist. Eleven artists in eleven solo issues in each 
publication year. Dek Unu publishes the work of a new artist-photographer in 
each issue. The artist's work and words are featured alone and in individual 
focus as the sole purpose for each issue of the magazine. Unlike other arts 
and letters magazines which might look for work from a variety of artists to 
support an editorial staff's theme, at Dek Unu, theme and imagery are always 
each artist's own. 


This Month 


Artists see things differently. Imagine Steiglitz looking at people boarding a 
steamship, Weston inspecting a bell pepper, or Uelsmann leafing through 
his contact sheets. Although artists and non-artists are basically the same, 
anatomically, artists “see” with an understanding of form, concept, and 
context, based on aptitude, training, and creativity, which makes vision 
much more than just “looking.” This month’s featured artist, Judith Rayl, 
using visual stimuli that, to a civilian, might be nothing but a wall of 
windows or rocks in a babbling brook, makes stunning, involving artworks 
that make the ordinary quite extraordinary. 


Imagine an artist-photographer whose medium is light and whose subjects 
are water and glass, who sees the artwork-to-be in the wall of windows 
before tripping the shutter. Judith Rayl is that artist-photographer. These 
images are single-capture abstractions, made without layering, filtering, or 
image manipulation. Many photographers use multiple exposures, mixed 
media, and a smorgasbord of digital effects to create their abstract images, 
but Rayl demonstrates how it can be done without montage, distortion, or 
extensive post-processing. With closely-fitted original poetry as part of her 
portfolio, she weaves a story of the healing power of beauty and the power 


of the artist’s eye. > 


"Memory falls 

in fragments, 

mirror shards. 

Waves of grief cede, washed clean by rain, 
scrubbed with solace; 

echoes of joy, tumbling down.” 


From Memory, In Fragments 


All included poetry OJudith Rayl 


Blue Rain Is Falling 


“Let the tide roll over me, 
pulling me under. 
Smooth belly exposed; 
an offering.” 


From The Warm Tide 


Murmuration 


“Indigo mystery, 
radiant and full. 
Lapis depth knows no limit. 


| stretch and grow 

to new shapes. 

Heady and light, 
transcending wasted time, 
fraught emotion, 

and tangled wisdom. 


| can feel; 

| know now 

How to climb your 
azure heights so clear.” 


From Wrap Me In Your Sky 


Awakening 


“Between the doing 

and the not-doing 

is ever more being. 

As the old Rhododendron droops with the late spring snow, 
with still firm evergreen leaves, 

the half bud narcissi wait 

for their moment 

in the sun; 

| am alive.” 


From The Fifth Door 


"To freedom and safety fly far and long 
for you to fear not; 

and find all with wings, 

shiny and fine, 

strong, 

to move together 

and whole inside. 


Now, as one, 
shift 

and tumble, 
revel in grace, 
fly free above. 


In the slipstream of flight, 
| feel life, retrieved 

by blue sky, 

touched with clouds. 


| would endure everything again, 
all that once more, 

to lie together, in this nest 

we built from sticks, 

rubble, 

and bits of 

trash. 

Warm, tight, 

and filled with scent; softly catch breath 
to rest, ease in. 

Accept the 

tender offer of breathing out, 
and in, again.” 


Flight 


The Speed of Night 


“Tender moments 

gently held; 

private thoughts, shared and 
safe from view. 


Clouds pass, 
sun dims and 
returns. 

Your blue sky 
glows and fills, 
wraps and flows. 
Splits, 

pouring bright 
clear cerulean joy into 
your hands, 
washed clean; 
spilling over.” 


From Wrap Me In Your Sky 


Communion 


“Whisper to me 

your dreams 

and secrets, 

quiet murmurs of 

hope 

and devotions, together.” 


From Wrap Me In Your Sky 


Happy Joy 


“May your warmth guide me, 

fill me and 

light the match, 

touching softly at the sweetness 
of our blue sky day, 

and cool touch 

of our return.” 


From The Warm Tide 


Burning Sky, Cool Water 


"And yet; there you stood, 
wild hair in the breeze, 
calling me home.” 


From Wild in the Breeze 


The Wind Came Rushing In 


“With lightest of touches, 

| bend in to you; 

feel your mist, 

and the coolness of your fine, dappled sunlight. 
Lean on your stem, 

your open ruddy blossom 

nodding. 


My glassine wings 

hover over you, 

finding your sway, seeking 
to know: 

why have you chosen such a 
small, fluttering 

one 

to be near 

your deep heart 

filled with honey?" 


The Dragonfly 


Find Your Tribe 


“We can live 

through snow and storm, 
wind and rain. 

Dormant, sensing only 
the healing pulse of earth. 


We rise again for Spring, 
ripen and heal. 

Bowed yet bending; 
unbroken.” 


From Wait For Me 


The Calm After the Storm 


Artist Interview - Judith Ray! 

A big jump from physician to artist-photographer! Why did 
you make the switch? 

In 2017, there was an event which triggered the seismic shift 
in my life, from physician to artist. I was walking in 
downtown Seattle on a wintry day and was suddenly drawn 
to the rain’s movement in the gutter. Streaming over the 
accumulated detritus was a perfect herringbone pattern in 
the water. I was overcome. I experienced deep awe at 
Nature’s transformative capabilities. I quickly captured a 
photograph. That was the moment that launched me as an 
artist. 

You find “healing” in Nature and see a force for well- 
being in Art. Sounds a lot like medicine! 

Yes. I am deeply committed to well-being, for myself, family, 
friends, community, and anyone open to being touched by art. 
My medium has changed, from medicine to photography, but 
empathy, consolation, and healing remain at the root of 
everything I do. 


Did you ease into it or change everything at once? 


I was fully launched on day one. It was a momentous 
transition, as if I were stepping out of one self and into 
another. My entire identity and social sphere had revolved 
around medicine and medical people for nearly 30 years. I 
took a lot of time working my way through this change. My 
husband bought a subscription to Headspace for us, and the 
meditation helped me to find focus and equanimity. I still 
meditate daily. I thrive on structure and took some time to 
build a framework around my artistic practice. Now I 
schedule photo days, image sorting days, framing days, or 
outreach days for myself. 


You're in Seattle now, but you started "out east." 

I was raised in the urban corridors of the east coast. Luckily. I 
was brought up to value not only STEM education but also the 
arts and the outdoors. I was given frequent access to the 
museums of NYC, Philadelphia, and Washington, DC, and also 
vacationed in a small cabin on the coast of Maine, so I was 
exposed to Art and Nature from an early age. In college at 
Cornell, I walked everywhere on the beautiful campus and 
enjoyed many peaceful hours at the Johnson Museum. 


Judith Rayl 

Originally, you intended to be an engineer, right? 

I studied Operations Research and Industrial Engineering, and 
minored in Biology. I greatly enjoyed how my engineering 
studies focused on building better systems, and working 
efficiently without sacrificing quality. In my sophomore year, I 
realized that I preferred working with humans rather than 
industrial systems. I developed a new goal of building a 
medical world in which patient care quality, compassion, and 
connection were central. I had an inspiring mentor in 
college, a DVM/PhD, who suggested that I pursue the MD/PhD 


because of my joy in connecting with people. 


Moving to Seattle for medical school, I fell in love with the 
natural setting and the art scene. After class, I enjoyed 
catching the bus to the city to explore the galleries. I found an 
indoor public art space in an office tower, filled with glass 
works by local artists, and would bring my books and study 
there. 

Do you remember the first "accomplished" photo you 
took, one that showed your promise as an artist? 

The photos I took of the water in the gutter on the first day of 
my artful life were too blurry to print. The first wonderful 
photograph I took was an abstract at the ferry dock while 
waiting to board the boat; it was a reflection of a road sign in 
the water that resembled a bird in flight. I keep that print 
near me at my workspace. I can see it from where I am sitting 
right now. It is entitled “Freedom.” 


You compose images in square frames, often a tip-off of 
formal training in design or 2 1/4 photography. Yes? 


No, I am a self-trained artist; I work through instinct and 
intuition. I use my iPhone for all my photographs. 
Photography appears to have chosen me. I had no conscious 
intent of becoming an artist, and had no prior experience or 
evidence of my artistic talent. My art is a spontaneous visual, 
emotional response to what I encounter around me. I love 
color and optics. The composition of my pieces is based on 
what’s most pleasing to my eye. It is about surprise and being 
in the moment - choosing presence. 


When I started my career, shooting rectangular photos, I felt 
that there was extraneous space around the image, so instead 


I opted for square format. I am inspired by the square; the 
symmetry and regularly spaced right-angle turns appeal to me. 
The square reminds me of the phrase “wherever you go, there 
you are.” 


Your images are visual fragments others would probably 
ignore. How do you see what you see? 


I call it "creative fugue." I refer to my photos as “found 
abstractions.” Within each moment of photography, I trust that 
I will be shown what I need to capture and communicate. I 
don’t know what I’m looking for until I see it and I am 
somehow captured by it. I often wander freely, either walking 
or on my bike. I want my sole focus to be on gathering the 
images. I allow myself time for exploration. Generally, only a 
handful of exposures happen before I move on to the next 
image. When I return home, I review the photos in larger 
format on my computer to see if any of them speak an 
essential truth that I’m trying to communicate. 


Do you compose mostly in the camera? Or in the digital 
darkroom? 


All framing and finishing is done at the time of image capture 


with no filters nor extra lenses. I’ve used my phone for so 
long that I have a good feeling for its image capture abilities. I 
don’t alter my images; I enjoy the authenticity of presenting 
what I see. 


Your method seems very much like meditation. 


I’ve been studying Buddhism for ten years. My husband was 
given a book by one of his mentors at work, Pema Chodron’s 
Start Where You Are. I began reading it the day he brought it 
home, and it has radically changed my perspective on life. I 
now read a page of her book every day. Much of what I’ve 
learned about presence and stillness comes from reading 
Pema Chodron’s wisdom. 


Some art clamors for attention but there's a beautiful 
interiority and calm about your work. 


As a later-in-life emerging artist, I have a considerable 
amount of personal perspective. One profound influence on 
my art has been the stroke that I experienced on 3/1/2020. 
Luckily, I recovered. I also underwent a heart procedure to 
close a PFO, which is a small window in my heart that was 
supposed to have closed on its own when I was born. I am 
thankful to be alive and to be well. These moving and difficult 
experiences imbued me with gratitude and helped me to see 
joy and beauty in small things. 


Dek Unu has published many female artists. Each has 
had a personal “feminism.” How do you describe yours? 


Having been immersed for many years in the highly 
competitive and challenging world of medical practice, I did 
not query my personal relationship with femininity until 
after my retirement. During my medical career, I cut my hair 
short and avoided most jewelry and delicate clothing due to 


the physical demands of examining patients. After I retired, I 
intentionally evaluated my relationship with the external 
manifestations of my femininity. I grew my hair longer and 
began wearing more jewelry and more fabulous textiles. 


My introspective exploration of femininity has definitely 
extended to my art. Some of my pieces have a textile-like 
quality which I refer to as "the cognitive experience of 
texture." I embrace my perspective on my feminine self in my 
photography, often featuring softness, color, and curvaceous 
patterns. I also seek "gems" in my artworks - areas of light 
that resemble and represent sapphires, pearls, and diamonds. 


And...you write! Your work and words pair perfectly. 


I wrote many poems after I moved to Seattle in 1988. I began 
writing poems again recently, and in light of the pandemic and 
my stroke, I’ve become even more introspective. These events 
deepened my personal healing mission and have made me more 
passionate about expressing truth and gratitude. I am a self- 
taught poet. As with my photography, my poetry is an emotional 
response to what I sense and encounter as I move through the 
world. I read daily. I like the poetry of Theodore Roethke, the 
fiction of Kazuo Ishiguro, and, for non-fiction, it's art biographies 
and studies on curation. For meditative inspiration and personal 
growth, Pema Chodron is my choice. 


When you requested word pairings to accompany my images 
for this issue of the magazine, I was surprised to find that 
many of my poems had themes similar to those in my 
photographs. The Dek Unu submission process has taken me 
on a new journey of self. I have discovered the same 
messages of healing, reconciliation, and stillness in my photos 
and my poems. 


You print in very large formats. Who prints for you? 
How does the process work? 


As I mentioned earlier, there is what I call a "cognitive 
experience of texture" with my images that seems more 
impactful when they are printed. I love the physicality of the 
images. I print at 24x26 or 44x48, and frame the works 
myself, in my home studio. 


I have a wonderful relationship with my printer, Bob Mullins 
at Moonphoto in Seattle. He is an industry expert. Bob was 
specifically recommended to me by one of my art mentors, 
who has known him for many years. I have treasured 
memories of Bob, my husband, and myself, huddled together 
at Bob’s computer monitor in the back of his small print shop, 
collaborating together on color-matching pieces. He is a kind 
and welcoming person. 


I email my files to Bob and then arrange a time when I can 
visit in person to confirm that we have an accurate color 
match to the original image. Bob’s work is exceptional and he 
understands what I seek through photography. He respects 
my vision for what I call "image fidelity," to present the truth 
that I saw rather than an altered version of that. 


Who sees your new work first? Do you have someone 
whose advice is reliable, useful, encouraging? 


I am very grateful for the support I have received in my 
emerging art career. My husband is a die-hard supporter of 
me and my art. He readily accepted my life change from 
physician to artist, and provides honest feedback. He hangs 
the art for my exhibitions as well. 


Is there anyone else who deserves a shout out? 


I have three art mentors. One is my dear friend Eddie Reed, a 
wonderful painter who served with me for years on the 
Board of CoCA, Center on Contemporary Art in Seattle. He has 
helped me build artistic confidence and claim my voice in 
photography. Another art friend has been instrumental in 
guiding me to new opportunities, and helping me learn how 
to revise my artist statement and bio. I also recently received 
a mentoring scholarship through the Artists Up program. My 
new mentor is Humaira Abid, a brilliant wood sculptor and 
painter. She has encouraged me to gain more education about 
photography’s history, and new techniques to explore. This 
feeds my curiosity. 


Intersect and Escape 
The art biz can be lonely. Are you part of a community, 
collective, gang? 

I am introverted and often more comfortable behind the 
camera. However, I do thrive in community at times. I am 
Board President for Center on Contemporary Art, and most of 
my art community has grown from my work with CoCA. It is a 
beautiful group ofpeople, anda safe space for growth. CoCA 


is 41 years old. I first discovered CoCA in 1989, when I was 
exploring Seattle’s art galleries during medical school. I was a 
poor, young, ethnic woman and didn’t feel that I fit in at most 
of the local galleries. But at CoCA I felt a sense of belonging. 
We focus CoCA’s efforts on promoting the work and careers of 
artists from underrepresented groups. CoCA hosts gallery 
exhibitions, out-of-gallery shows, events, artist memberships, 
and internships. You can find us at https://cocaseattle.org. 


It seems artists have always hustled for opportunities. 
How do you approach getting your work out there? 


I embrace a bold and brave strategy in reaching out. I am 
comfortable emailing anyone who leads a venue for which I 
think my art would be an authentically good fit. My advice 
for others getting started would be that rejection can lead to 
artistic growth, especially if constructive feedback is offered. 


I am on Instagram and enjoy interacting with other artists 
there, but I find it challenging to keep up with posting. I send 
out a quarterly newsletter as well. It is an update regarding 
shows and new works, which allows me more flexibility in 
how I am presenting myself and my artwork. I also explore 
LinkedIn, and connect with fellow artists and arts 
professionals there. 


Artists are often insightful critics and curators. What 
do you see that you like? Anything you try to avoid? 


I am an ardent supporter of contemporary art and artists. 
Anyone who takes the risk of self-expression and deep 
emotional thought through their work is on my radar. I 
particularly love abstraction, bold color, and fearless, 
challenging art. 


Anything we can help to advertise? 
I have many dreams and goals as an artist. For next steps I 
have a show at a gallery in Olympia this summer. I’ve been 
accepted for a PechaKucha at the Museum of Northwest Art, 
and will be presenting my photos and poem-pairings in that 
dynamic creative format this summer. Eventually, I would 
like to publish a book about my art, paired with my poetry. I 
would also enjoy preparing a TED talk about healing through 
art. Regarding travel, I am generally a hyper-localist, but 
would love to visit the Rothko Museum in Houston when I 
can. 
Links to Judith Rayl 

Website: https://www.judithrayl.com 

Instagram: www.instagram.com/judith_rayl_photography/ 

LinkedIn: www.linkedin.com/in/judithrayl 

Inquiries: www.judithrayl.com/inquire.html 


This issue and all of the Dek Unu archive 
MagC loud editions are available to browse and purchase 
at tinyurl.com/dekunusale. 
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